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IGH LIF 
OR THE 
AMQY RSof a COURT. 
LOVE reigns deſpatic i is the oct of Man, 
l hoſe no blaſt paſſions are its common ſport; 
Extends its empire to a boundleſs Plan; 
Nor ſpurns the Cottage, nor rever es the Court. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LV. gallantry, and cher 
gay attendants, have, in all 
poliſhed nations, made ſo con- 
ſiderable a figure in the faſnion- 
able way of each people's me- 
thod of living, that without 
a knowledge thereof, no faith- 
ful picture of their manners can 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, 

Some memoirs have acci- 
dentally fallen into our hands, 
that were originally collected 
by a Petronian genius, who 
had taken uncommon pains to. 
make himſelf a thorough maſter 
of the riſe, progreſs, and viciſ- 
 Arales of gallantry from the 


a 2 | days | 


TE 2 
days of Alexander- the Great, 
down to the preſent times. 

Although ſuch a ſubject to a 
ſhort- ſighted reader may pro- 
miſe nothing but ſcenes of wan p 
tonneſs, yet to all, capable of i 
taking a comprehenſive view of 
the following work, they muſt 
allow it to be a moſt inſtru c- 
tive compilation for the youth 
of both ſexes. 

True love has but Gldom 
appeared in the world. We 
mean that refined paſſion in 
which a ſentimental. attach- 
ment prevails over groſs deſire, 
juſtly ſtigmati ed by the name 
of luſt; by whoſe impetuoſity 
moſt men are hurried away in 
the firſt heat of youth, but 
which 
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49 
which fubſides as we advance 
in years. 

Luſt may be called an un- 
bridled ferocity of affection, 
that diſdains all reſtraint, and 
degrades its harbourers into a 
ſtate of brutality; whereas time, 
that is, ſentimental love, is the 
parent of that polite attention 
and delicate behaviour with 
which we treat the dear object 
of our deſires. 

The characteriſtic of gal- 
lantry is, that without being 
ſtrongly affected, it inſpires flat- 
tering, and at the ſame delicate 
; expreſſions to thoſe into whoſe 
good graces we would fain in- 
ſinuate ourſelves; all groſs daub- 
ing ſhe deteſts, and affigns over 
a 3 to 


TM) 7 . 
to her awkward apes. For with- 
cout a ſtrict obſervance of de- 

cency and gentleneſs, all inter- 
courſe between the two ſexes 
loſes greatly of its value. 
Among the politely edu- 
cated, a kind glance, a nod of 
the head, or any little mark of 
a ee from the object be- 
loved, are deemed ineſtimable 
favours. Tk 2 
What a delicious ſtate is that 
of the truly enamoured, ſtill © 
lured on by the rays of hope, 
their fledged deſires being ever 
on the wing, from flight to 
flight, they at laſt ſoar up to 
the pinnacle of human bliſs. 
Reſpect often conſtrains love, 
but it can NEVE extinguiſh "= 


nay, 


(vii ) 
nay, on the contrary, gives an 
intenſer glow. This paſſion, 
may not improperly be com- 
pared with ſpirituous liquors, : 
which the more hermetically 
they are ſtopt in order to pre- 
vent their exhaling, the greater 
force they acquire. 

The ſymptoms by which all 
; perſons. can readily determine 
whether they be in love or not, 
are, their being in great anxiety 
when abſent from the object 
they admire; and, on ſecing it, 
their feeling emotions they can 
not command. 

By an amorous diſpoſition v we 
underſtand that prompt ala- 
crity to be ſmitten with every 
e objec; and thoſe en- 
dowed 
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Jowed therewith are called ge- 
neral lovers. 
Thoſe capable of a violent 


paſſion for a particular perſon, . 
excluded of all the ſex beſides, 


are fitted out by nature (that 


abhors all feint and adventi- 
tious colours, ) to figure in ſo- 
lemn and tragic cataſtrophes. 
But they whoſe affections 
are more univerſal, being leſs 
tied to one particular object, 
have a ſtudied eye of complai- 
ſance to more: by affected paſ- 


Hons, and a prodigality of flat- | 


tering the foibles of women 


they generally ſucceed, and are 


celebrated as the promoters of 
gallantry, whoſe firſt brilliant 
ra in ancient hiſtory is to be 


fixed 
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(ix) 
fixed among the Egyptians; be- 
cauſe, according to all hiſtory, 
the polite arts made their firſt 
appearance among them. The 
polite arts being the poliſhers of 
human ſociety, are conſequently 
the parents of gallantry : becauſe 
in ſuch ſocieties it only can 
exiſt. 

The ancient Greeks deriv- 
ed from the ſame fountain, from 


which they had drawn their 


knowledge of the arts and ſci- 


ences, the doctrine of love, 


which breathes warmly through 


moſt of their poets works, 


quered the Greeks by force of 
in, they were afterwards con- 


quered in their turn by the ſu- 
ä periority 


(* 


g periority of the Greeks in all - 


the arts and ſciences, which 
they were glad to receive from 
Greece, and with them they 
imported gallantry into Rome, 


Where it throve apace. Its prin- 


cipal votaries and promoters 
were, Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Horace, Ovid, Petro- 
nius, &c. The paſſion of gal- 
lantry was by degrees diffuſed 


through all che Roman pro- 


vinces. 


When the polite arts and 


Hoi were overturned by bar- 


barous invaſions fromthe North, 
gallantry underwent the ſame 
eclipſe that genius did, and re- 
appeared not till the revival of 
literature. Then as the poets, 
6 under 
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their loves in the ſweet vales of 


Italy; nor did the nymphs prove 
averſe to liſten thereto. 


(39H) 


under Pope Leo's reign, began 


to trim the long withered bay 
ſo the ſhepherds began to pipe 


From Italy literature and 
gallantry ſpread, ' over the 


Alps, into the Gallic and 


neighbouring regions; whence, 
though long afraid to ha- 

zard themſelves on the ſea, 
they at length ventured to croſs 
over from Calais to Dover ; 
where, as all ſtrangers are to 
this day (though often with- 
out any other merit, but that 
of being ſo), they were greedily 
received by the inhabitants of 
Albion, who, by their ardent ap- 


plication 


6 


plication to both, ſeemed eager 
and bent upon making up for 
all the time which had been 
loſt by their anceſtry. For ſince 
that happy epoch, there have 
not been more frequent ſacri- 
fices offered up, or more de- 
vout libations poured out in 
honour of the Cyprian deities 
in any region, than by their 
zealous worſhippers in Albion, 
as ſhall be proved in the le- 
quel of this hiſtory, _ 
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1 in High 1 Life. 


HE celebrated Macedonian 

hero, Philip, was married to 
the beautiful Olympia, who, on the 
night before the conſummation of 
her nuptials, dreamt, that one of 
Jupiter's thunder*bolts had been 
conveyed into her womb, from 
which a ſudden and univerſal fire 
broke out, that pointed to a variety 
of places, by the ſeveral dazzling 
diviſions of its flame. 


Several authors relate the affair 1 
quite another manner, aſſerting that 
as the Princeſs lay in bed, a ſerpent 
of an uncommon fize, and beauti- 
fully variegated with dazzling ſpecks, 
was wont to be ſeen moving about 
her chamber, in a very fond and 
OT B paſſionate 
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| paſſionate ftrain, and ſometimes ly- 


CA 3 


ing ſtretched by her ſnowy fide. 


S8o extraordinary an event gave 
riſe to her being beloved and 


enjoyed by ſome deity, under the 


diſguiſe of a ſerpent, which ſurmiſe 
had ſuch an amazing effect upon 


her hufband, king Philip, that he 
never approached her afterwards in 


order to fulfill conjugal duty; but 
he was ſtruck with a reverential 


awe, and to ſuch a degree, that 
whenever ſhe was obliging enough 


to grant him a favour, he humbly 


hoped the freedom he was taking 


would not be diſagreeable to the 


bs love from above. 
From theſe incidents it was that the 


mercenary interpreters of the ſacred 
oracles, ſubtle ſoothſayers, and court- 
rophnnts, reſolved in themſelves, 
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4 that if the unborn babe queen 
= Olympias was pregnant of, ſhould 
prove a prince, and live to man's 
eſtate, they would feed his vanity, 
by aſſerting him to be not of mere 
mortal origin, but the ſon of one of 
the immortal gods; nay, of mighty 
Jove! who, born by a flame of love, 
had infinuated himſelf into his mo- 
| ther's womb, in the form of ane of 
his own thunderbolts ! 


'3 Whereas. many pert critics may 
: i hereupon obſerve, that to give a 
greater ſanction to the work we have 
_ undertaken, we might have deduced 
the origin of gallantry from the fre- 
quent amorous excurſions of the 
mighty thunderer, ſupreme Jove, 
who, with a nod of his all-directing 
bow ſhakes high Olympus, the hum- 
ble earth, Neptune's empire, and 

- Bs 7: man 
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(4) 
Pluto's dark domains ; as well as from 
the many wanton intrigues of his fel- 
low gods, his celeſtial compeers, who, 
notwithſtanding they feaſted upon 
nectar and ambroſia, and had god- 
deſſes for their play-fellows to ſolace, 
them in their idle hours, yet thought 
there was ſomething deficient to com- 

_ pleat their happineſs; and therefore 
made not a few digreſſions down to 
earth, in order to riot upon a ſmack 
of freſh and blooming mortality. 


Theſe few inſtances are quoted :—the 
ſtory of Danae, the daughter of Acri- 
ſius, who in order to prevent the com- 
pletion of an oracle againſt his life, ſhut *# 
up his daughter in a ſtrong tower, that 
ſhe might never know the approach of 
1 man, it having been foretold that the 
8 - fruit of her womb ſhould prove fatal 
We - to him, 
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But what barriers cannot vigorous 
paſſion ſurmount ? what impediments 
are ſo ſtrong that it cannot force its 
way through? the great alchymiſt 
Jove conveyed himſelf to Danae's lap 
in a melting ſhower of gold, and 
there was rapturouſly diſſolved by the 
kind operation of her charms in-Cu- 
pid's elaboratory. 


1 His divinityſhip clung to the beau- 
teous Leda in the form of a ſwan, and 
on her glowing boſom with impaſ- 
ſioned wings fluttered the eagerneſs of 
his paſſion. 


Io fair Europa, in the ſhape of a 
bull, with gentle lowings he expreſſed 
his fondneſs; eat with luxury the 
herbage ſhe preſented to him with 
ber ſnowy hand; and, by way of grate- 
ful return, crouched invitingly for her 
| | 83 to 


7 AD 


to mount upon his back; which ſhe 
did, and was immediately wafted by 
him through the ſea to ſcenes of bliſs 


unknown to her before. 


All this we know as well as our ob- 


jectors, and make them this ſhort an- 


ſwer; that by mounting up to the fabu- 


lous hiſtory of the Pagan gods, we 


ſhould entangle ourſelves in multitu- 


dinous abſurdities and contradictions. 


' Beſides, our ſcheme is to write of the 
amours and gallantry of thoſe illuſtri- 
ous perſonages who have really exiſted, 


and. which can be authenticated by 
hiſtory. 


From this reſolution, he who ap- 
peared to us to be the moſt proper 


choice to ſhine the foremoſt on our 
liſt, is the celebrated conqueror of 
Aſia, fo often ſtiled by his flatterers, the 


Aon of Ammonian Jove. 


He 


17 


He ſucceeded to his mortal father 
Philip s throne, in the twentieth year 
of his age. We ſhall not enter into 


a minute account of the progreſs and 


many wonders of his arms, as that 
would be writing the hiſtory of his he- 


roic actions; but will confine ourſelves. 


to thoſe incidents of his life where he 


paid homage to the all- ſubduing beauty 
of the fair ſex. 


After the glorious victory he had gain- 
ed over Darius, in which an hundred 
and ten thouſand of his enemies were 
flain, he took poſſeſſion of the de- 


feated monarch's tent, fraught with 


variety of magnificence, and riches of 


every kind. 


The afflicted queen of Darius, and 


the princeſſes her daughters, being 


brought before the conqueror, he was 


affected by their ſorrow more than by 


B 4. his 
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deſpond, aſſuring them that Darius, 
whom they wept for, was ſtill alive, 


war, yet they ſhould not know the leaſt 
abatement of their former regal ſtate, 


fort; and the eldeſt of the princeſſes, 


then emerged from; wiping a pearly 


(8) 


his own ſucceſs. He bid them not to 
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and that though they were fallen into 
his hands, and his priſoners by right of 
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but live in the ſame pomp as if in 
the court of Darius before his over- 
throw. PER 5 
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Bo le? 


This pleaſing declaration of Alex- 
ander filled them with rays of com- 


Statira, of a remarkable majeſtic de- 
portment, and whoſe beauty ſeemed 
to be enhanced by the forrow ſhe had 
been lately plunged in, and which ſhe _ 
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tear juſt dropping from her eye, 
ſhe addreſſed him with ſuch dignity as 
might be called the triumph of afffic- 
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The elegantly pathetic turn of her 
phriſe, and ſweetly inſinuating tone 
of her voice, which there was no re- 
fiſting, ſo gained upon Alexander, 
ſilent in rapturous amazement at the 
enchanting ſounds he heard, that the 
victor of ſo many armies acknowledged 
his ſovereign in Statira, and declared 
himſelf her en {lave. 
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Every hour that he could abſent 
1 himſelf from the weighty affairs of 
ſtate he dedicated to Statira, in whoſe 
bewitching converſation he founda 
ſource of endleſs charms. He was 
not eaſy but in her preſence, and 
at every viſit, inſtead of being palled 
with her ny: it grew ſtonger on 
him. 


So ſmitten was he by love for the 
fair daughter of the unfortunate Da- 
B 5 rius, 


E10 
rius, that all his addreſſes to her were 
couched in the moſt reſpectful terms; 
nor could more homage be paid to her, 
or more delicacy of manners obſerved, 
if ſhe had been wooed in her father's 
court. 5 5 


Alexander, who conquered men b 
force, choſe to ſubdue the fair ſex 
but by gentleneſs, and all obliging at- 7 
tention to their deſires. Philips 
ſon, who like moſt young heroes, 
would rather enjoy a beauty on the 
terms of friendſhip, than be bound by 
matrimonial contract for obligation, 
flattered himſelf that Statira, in return 7? 
for all his courteous behaviour to her, | 
could not refuſe him the favour of "= 


_ generouſly contributing to his happi-. I 
neſs; and for ſuch kind conſent he 3 


propoſed to reinſtate her father in his 'Y 
dominions of Perſia. i; 


But 
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But ſuch a ſway had this prin- 
ceſs, whoſe virtue was inflexible, ob- 


tained over him, that though he 


waited ſeveral times on her, in order 
to make her the propoſal ; yet ſo awe- 


| ſtruck was he in her preſence, that his 


tongue refuſed its office. However, 
emboldened at laſt, he declared his in- 
elination for, and intention to ſerve 


her and family, if ſhe would kindly 


concur with his deſires. 


The princeſs having — for a 
while, ond him this uncxpeRed an- 
ſwer, © Kingdoms you have con- 
quered, and armies have fled before 
you. This the terror of your name,, | 
and the ſuperior diſcipline of your 


troops might have produced. But 


neither of them can force Statira's: 
mind to act beneath the dignity of her 
rank, and the ſentiments of virtue in 

wbich 


(612) 
which ſhe has been educated, and hi. 
gk adhered to inviolably.” 


5 Should my refiidd provoke, I am 
| not ignorant that it is in your power to 
ſubdue me by violence to your deſire; 
that is the aſſailable part of me, this 
mere mortal frame, But there is ano- 
ther part of Statira, the immortal par- 
. out of your reach, which you can 
never come at and the moment that 
you ſhall attempt by brutal force to 
ſtain my body's honour, my uncon- 
fenting, and untainted ſoul, ſhall fly 
from its polluted habitation, What 
a glorious boaſt will it then be 
for the ſon of Philip, the inheriter 
of the throne of Macedon, | and 


the conqueror of Perſia, &c. to 
have it recorded that he raviſhed an 
unfortunate princeſs, whoſe defence- 


leſs and diſtreſſed fituation ſhould have 
drawn 


—„— 
E 
drawn protection to her from every 


boſom, wherein barbarity did 18 
prevail.“ 


Statira, interrupted by fighs, and 
a ſhower of tears, from ſpeaking any 
more, Alexander, whoſe truly heroic 
pride felt the moſt violent agitations 
during her pathetic remonſtrance to 
him, was covered with a bluſh of 
confuſion for what he had offered to 


her, and, unable to make any anſwer, 
from the conſciouſneſs of his guilt, 


looked earneſtly upon the weeping 
princeſs, fetched a deep ſigh, and 
departed from her with precipitation, 


As ſoon as come to himſelf, he 
could not reflect with patience on the 
baſe proceeding he had been guilty of, 
and thus reproached himſelf : © Is 
this acting conſiſtently with the heir 

of 


1 
e = 

of Macedonian Philip, much leſs 

with the ſon of thunder-darting Jove, 

who poiſes in his eternal ſcales the 

deſtiny of morials? — No. 
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„What was J about committing ? 
any Barbarian, the wildeſt Scythian, 
can force a helpleſs maid, loſing all 
reſpect due to the royalty of her 
birth! No reparation now 1temaineth, 
(my honour, not brutal luſt, dictating) 
but the offering my hand in wedlock 
to Statira; if even upon thoſe offers 
her well-founded reſentment will deign 
to grant my pardon, The ſavage 
beaſts of the foreſt may plead their 
rights by compulſory force; but man, 
the child of reaſon, is to ſubmit all his 
actions to her unbiaſſed tribunal.” 
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Alexander immediately diſpatched 
one of his favourites to the princeſs, 


| 
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9 
to aſſure her of his honourable inten- 
tions; which ſhe liſtened to, after ſome 
becoming ſcruples of delicacy, and 

| ſome remonſtrances, as to the diſparity 
of their preſent ſituations, Alex- 
ander being the hereditary monarch of 
Macedon, and recent conqueror of 
Perſia, ſhe looked upon as a ſtrong 
bar to his deſcending to match with 
a poor, reduced, dependent princeſs ; 
daughter of a dethroned, expelled, 
and impoveriſhed monarch : whoſe 
family owed their precarious exiſtence,, 
and indulged privilege of breathing the 
air of day, to the conqueror's bounty. 


The expecting lover, upon a faithful 
rep*tition being made to him of Sta- 
tira's objections, was but the more en- 
kindled to poſſeſs; and ſwore by all 
the thunders of his father, that a prin- 
ceſs of ſuch nice ſentiments was above 

all 
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1 10.) 
all meer mortal men could lay claim 
to, and that could he conquer a hun- 
dred worlds he ſhould with pleaſure 
ſacrifice them to her charms; or, if he 
poſſibly could be raiſed to the throne of 


Olympus in his reputed ſire's room, 
Juno ſhould recede, and give up her 
place to the ſuperior merits of 
Statira. | 


After ſome little preambling work, 


the marriage was concluded on ; and 


never had Hymen's torches, at any 
prior ſolemnization of nuptials emit- 


ted ſo pure a blaze: whoſe luſtre offi- 


cious Cupids took care to continue 
with the fanning of their ſilver 


For the more ſplendid celebration 


of the marriage pomp, a proceſlior} 
of both nations, to meet in a central 
point, was ordered ; and the ways 


through 


E 

through which they marched were 
ornamented with the richeſt embroi- 
dered ſilk hangings, carpets, &c. 


In compliment to the all accom- 
pliſhed bride, her paramour iſſued a 
mandate, that all the Perſian officers 
taken in battle by his victorious troops, 
ſhould have their arms returned to 
them, in order that they might attend 
and grace the nuptials of the princeſs 
r the favourite daughter of their 
late vanquiſhed lord. 


After the officers, walked the differ- 
ent claſſes of the Perſian prieſts, 
dreſſed in the richeſt habiliments their 
conſecrated profeſſion would allow of, 
_ ſinging, as they went, ſongs of thankſ- 
giving to their patron deity; and 
adapted to the (for them) fortunate 
occaſion, by which the plundering of 
their temples was prevented, . 
ME To 
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To the prieſts ſucceeded a train of 
Virgins, daughters of the firſt fami- 
lies of Perſia, in white robes, emble- 
matic of their maiden chaſtity, and 
ſtrewing the ground with flowers. They 
were led on by Pariſatis, younger 
daughter of Darius; and as they ſo- 
lemnly advanced, ſang hymns to the 
deities who preſide over wedlock, im- 
ploring them that the union of Statira 
with Alexander might prove auſpicious 
to both empires. | 


After them advanced, with majeſtic 
gracefulneſs, the royal bride Statira, 
dreſſed in as gorgeous a manner as 
human invention could execute, under 
a rich canopy emblazoned: with dia- 
monds, and all manner of precious 


ſtones, wrought into a pleating variety 
of forms. 


The 
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The high prieſt of the ſun moved 
on the right hand of the princeſs; and 
her mother Syſigambis on the left. 

The Perſian ſatraps, in moſt ſuperb 

attire, formed the rear. 


On the other part the Grecian warri- 
ors marched, clad in armour, as if go- 
ing to engage; and having, at certain 

intervals, carried between their ranks 
the trophies of the ſeveral victories 
they had obtained. 


After them moved Alexander, af- 
fecting godſhip, and imitating the nod 
of Jupiter; Clytus on the right, He- 
pheſtion on the left. Over his head, 
by way of canopy, was carried a large 
burniſhed ſerpent, intimating his 
ftrong deſire of being thought more 
than the ſon of Philip. The Mace- 
donian phalanx cloſed the rear. 
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As ſoon as Alexander's retinue had 
joined Statira's train, they threw down 
their pikes, and all offenſive inſtru- 
ments of war, to ſignify that the con- 
querors of men are conquered by the 
ſtill * force of beauty. 


_ While SyGigambis acted ſuitable to 
her character of queen-mother, at 
her daughter's wedding, Clytus per- 
ſonated that of Alexander's father. 
The marriage ceremony was perform- 


ed by the high-prieſt of the ſun. 


The iaferier prieſts ang hymns of 
' thankſgiving to the guardian deities 
of Perſia, The remainder of the 
day was ſpent in joy and revelry, by 
the chief officers of both nations, 
who mixed and conſorted together in 
a very amicable manner; thoſe of the 
victorious ſide letting eſcape no 
HEMP: 
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haughty a airs to the defeated, throug -h 
the uncertain fortune of war; — 
thoſe, on the ſubdued ſide behaved 
with a decent but manly reſpect to 
their conquerors. 


Alexander chid the lazy hours that 
did not hurry on night, which he often 
called tardi-gaited, that he might _ 
luxuriate on the world of charms pre- 
pared for his enjoyment. But at laſt, 
wiſhed- for night being come, Statira 
was placed in a bed of the moſt deli- 
cate as well as ſumptuous workman- 


ſhip. 


All around it were fixed Cupids of 
Perſian marble, ſtretching to each other 
with flowery wreaths. Venus in the 
arms of Mars was painted over the 
bed, to intimate to the Aſiatic prin- 
ceſs, that if her beauty was equal to 

that 


* 


En) 0 
hat of the Cyprian goddeſs, ſhe was + 
that night to yield herſelf a conqueſt. 
to no leſs than the other god of war, 
and who, like him, pretended to de- 
ſcend from 1 


As Statira autos her limbs, en- 
chanting to behold, the little marble 
Cupids ſeemed as if animated by the 


ſight, and the flowery wreaths reviv- 


ed from their languid ſituation into 
the moſt vived colours, breathing all 
around her delicious form the moſt 
exquiſite perfumes. The pictured 
Venus, ſtruck as it were with jea- 
louſy at the diſplay of ſuch ſuperior 
_ charms, her face was ſuddenly crim- 
ſoned over with an animating bluſh, 
which provoked enraptured Mars to 
claſp her in his arms with more luſci- 
ous . 


Time 
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Time was too precious for Alexan- 
der to loiter any of it away; and there- 
fore, on information of Statira's being 
in bed, he hurried to her arms. We 
leave it to the readers to figure to 
themſelves the rapturous intoxication 
of theſe two royal perſonages, ſo ſu- 
premely happy, claſped in the mutual 
folds of love. 


In the interval of their amorous ex- 
ceſſes, in order to recruit nature with 
new ſpirits, he gave to Statira, and 
drank himſelf from goblets crowned 
with flowers, which had been placed 
on a beaufet near the bliſsful bed, ſome 

of the-choiceſt wine of Cyprus, pro- 
perly prepared by thoſe {killed in the 


provocative art. 


His pleaſure then was to throw off 
the cloaths, to view the yarious. ex- 
cellence 


( 24 ) 

cellence of ſuch heavenly workman- 
ſhip, as was to be admired in Statira's 
tranſcendent form; or to look up, with 
an air of ſuperiority and contempt, to 
the picture of Mars and Venus, ſeeming 
to ſay, confeſs Statira to be the more 
beautiful goddeſs, and that I Alexan- 
der am the greater god of war. 


While he thus i: Statira's 
heart ſilently ſwam in an ocean of joy; 
and her nicely-rounded ſnowy breaſts, 
two ſwelling worlds of love, denoted 

the inward tranſport ſhefelt at Alexan- 
der's, the greateſt of hero's, fondneſs, 


On beholding the alternate motion 
of love's hemiſpheres, that ſeemed to 
chide their adored hero's delay, and 
bounded thus invitingly to . provoke 
his genial preſſure of them, young 
Ammon kindled, and ſprang thereon 
with the ſame lightening- ſwiftneſs, as 
g : On - 

RE | 
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on Bucephalus when a boy, and rode 
out triumphantly the ſucceeding tem- 
peſt of love; after which let us leave 
them to repoſe till morning. 


Songs of triumph, and reiterated 
acclamations of joy, by the Perſians 
and Greeks, which reached the very 
concave of heaven, and might have 
alarmed the inhabitants of high 
Olympus to hail their upriſing. 


Some days having been conſecrated 
to joy and revelling, to celebrate the 
nuptials, Alexander ſet out with his 
court, and the chieftains of Greece 
and Perſia, to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon ; there to thank his heavenly 
firefor the hitherto fortunate events of 
war he had been favoured with : and 
at the ſame time to preſerve his queen 
Statira to him, for whom he meant 
wy 0. 
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to ſollicit a precedency in heaven above 
moſt other goddelies, 


The grand prieſt of Jupiter Am- 
mon's temple having received a private 
intimation, how extravagantly de- 
firous Alexander was to be thought 
the ſon of Jupiter, knew his trade 
too well not to profit of the ſaid infor- 
mation, and turn it to his account, by 
complimenting the young Macedo- 
nian monarch, agreeable to that Pre- 
conceived notion. 


| "As ſoon as Alexander was come 
within ſight of the temple, he ordered 
the armies to form a circle around him 
and his beauteous queen, to whom he 
inceſſantly turned his fond eyes. 
« Greeks, Perſians, and ye of all the 
nations who have the happineſs to 
compoſe part of my retinue this day, 
that I am going to pay homage, and 
. preſent 


* 
1. 


(27) 
preſent Statira to Jupiter my father, 
be careful that ye behave with that 
reſpe& and devotion, which fo ſolemn 
an occaſion demand; for by my great 


fire I ſwear, whoever may prove ſo far 
abandoned as to act otherwiſe, ſhall, 
without any reſpite, (were even our 
beloved, nay, adored Statira to ſollicit 
in their behalf) be hurled to Ache- 
ron's gloomy regions, there in tor- 
tures to howl and bemoan their 
folly.” 


As ſoon as Alexander had ap- 
proached near to the temple gate, the 
great prieſt, attended by his inferior 
clergy, advanced ſome little way to 
meet; and thus artfully accoſted him. 
« Hail l mirrour of princes, conqueror 
of the eaſt, by mortals called Philip's 
heir, but whoin reality are the ſon of 
Jove, that in the form of a ſerpent en- 
gendered thee in the choſen womb of 


8 2 fair 


18) 
fair Olympias, and therein ſtamped the 
image of himſelf, the future ſovereign 


of this lower world. While vulgaropini- 


on groveling in error, looketh upon you 
but as a man; we intuitively know 
you to be of celeſtial origin. 


of Jove.” 


The high prieſt, "th all his atten- 
dants 0 what cannot churchmen do for 
their intereſt !) 


before him, and regaled his noſtrils 
with clouds of the ſame frankincenſe 


which they were wont to burn on the 


altars of his reputed father, 


The deify d monarch with all thi 


affected majeſty of an immortal, bid 


them riſe; for he then no longer 
doubted his being the ſon of Jupiter, 


from a fond conceit that the high 


prieſt of the temple could have never 
known 


Where- 
h fore let all honours be paid to > the ſon. 


proſtrated themſelves 
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(29) 
known the thunderer's intrigue with 
his mother Olympias, in the ſhape of 


a ſerpent, but by ſome heavenly reve- 
lation; conſidering at what a vaſt 


diſtance the temple was ſituated from 


Greece, and the little, or rather no 


commerce between the two Places. 


But upon the young conquerors 
firſt inroad into Perſia, the high prieſt 
of this temple had diſpatched prying 
emiſſaries towards his army to pry 
among, and learn from them the hiſ- 


tory of Alexander's life; that he 
might make uſe of the moſt flatter- 


ing circumſtances thereof to pay his 
court to the vain monarch, ſhould he 
chance to advance with his victorious 


army ſo far. 


By a true piece of prielteratt, it 
was contrived that on Alexander's en- 


tering the temple, a large prepared 


C 3 ſerpent 
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ſerpent ſhould glide acroſs it, attended 
with flaſhes of artificial lightening ; 
upon which the prieſt declared, that 


from ſaid appearance he collected how 
agreeable it would prove to Jupiter, 


that Alexander ſhould dedicate a ſer- 
pent-like form to him in that church, 


and that no other figure, he believed, 


would be ſo agreeabletothe fire of gods 
and men, as that which had been 
carried over Alexander's head during 


the proceſſion, by way of canopy. 


This was attacking Alexander's va- 
nity in the weakeſt point. He or- 
dered Clytus, Hepheſtion, Craterus, 
and ſome others of the favourite 


chieftains of his army, to carry and 
| make a votive depoſite of it, in their 


maſter's name, on the grand altar of 
the temple. 


The 
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The ſerpent being placed thereon, 
and proper adoration (according to 
the high prieſt's directions, paid to it) 

a loud voice from within the hollow of 
the altar, ſuppoſed to be that of the 
divinity, but in fact of a mere mortal 
tutored for that purpoſe, was s heard 


to ſay: 


« Riſe all from your ed and 
accepted adoration to the ſerpentine 
figure of imperial Jove, who acknow- 
ledgeth Alexander to be his ſon by the 
fair Olympias. Before his conquer- 
ing arms the confederated nations of 
the earth ſhall flee, and be ſcattered 
as chaff before the wind. | 


All ſucceeding ages ſhall reſound 
his glory, and lateſt poſterity ſhall 


read his wonderful exploits with ad. 


miration. The greateſt compliment 
%% 


632) 
that can be paid to any future hero, 
will be to declare him the Alexander 
or his day. 


f 


Fos the entire completion of 


our favourite ſon's preſent unexam- 
pled expedition, the eagle of victory 


ſhall fly over his troops, and the at- 
tendant thunder of my protection 


defeat and annihilate all, oppoſers to 


his glorious . 


« His queen, che beautiful Statira 
4 of vanquiſhed Darius, to 


whom all honours on earth be paid, 


ſhall have the precedency in heaven 
(when tranſlated thither) to all other 


goddeſſes, ſave only our queen and 


ſiſter Juno, whoſe conſtant compa- 


nion ſhe ſhall be N rngandl ? 


Tf Alexander's 1. was become ex- 


ceſſive through theſe well managed 


adula- 


J 
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adulations, Statira likewiſe could. not 
| conceal the joy that glowed in her 
heart, and which added a new luftre. 
tao her beauty. 75 


In order to make the prieſts happy 
in their turn, for the artificial happi- 
neſs they had beſtowed by conferring 
a well- timed deification on Alexander 
and Statira; it was ordered by the 
royal pair of celeſtials, that conſiderable 
preſents in gold and filver ſhould be 
made, to them, which, from their pro- 
found veneration for heavenly gifts, 
they did not make the leaſt obſfacle 
to receive. 1 


After this viſit to the temple. of 
Jupiter Ammon, and his being ac- 
knowledged the fon of that tremen-- 
dous deity, the young hero planned 
his next expedition againſt the city of 
| Suſa; of which he ſoon made himſelf 

| Co maler, 


5 


maſter, and found therein the follow- 
ing treaſures. 


Forty thouſand talents in gold and 
filver ſpecie, with an amazing quantity 
of other articles of ineſtimable value; 
to wit, the richeſt of moveables, 
&c. From thence he marched to Per- 
ſepolis, the capital of Perſia, where 
having indulged his vanity of fitting 
on the throne of Xerxes; he amuſed 
himſelf in receiving ſuch homage 
from his ſubjects and others, as is paid 
to the immortal gods. 


Whether from having been ſati- 
ated with Statira's charms ; or that he 
did not chuſe that ſhe ſhould undergo 
the fatigues, the ulterior premeditated 
progreſs of his arms, as well as the 
uncertain events of war, might expoſe 

her to, is not known; he left her be- 
hind him at Suſa. She was, how- 

„ <>, 


8 
ever attended there, by a ſufficient 
number of ſatraps and guards, to Py 
her all honours due to a princeſs of 
her high birth; and who had joined 
to that, the honour of being Alex- 
ander's queen, the acknowledged ſon 
of Jupiter. 


'The Macedonian hero, in order 
to celebrate his arrival in the me- 

tropolis of Xerxes, who formerly 
ſo harraſſed Greece, had it pro- 
claimed through his army, that a ge- 
neral day of rejoicing ſhould be ob- 
ſerved. He invited all his courtiers 
and officers to a luxurious entertain- 
ment, at which it was declared, that no 
reſtraint whatſoever ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, but a full ſweep given to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, 1 in all the forms it could | 
be varied to. 


Several 
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Several Grecian courtezans, com- 
plaete miſtreſſes in the art of pleaſing, 
and favourites to the chieftains of 
Alexander's army were bid to. attend, 
decked out in all the attire of allure- 
ment, in order to prove themſelves 
the diſtinguiſhed prieſteſſes of Venus. 


All that a ſpirit of debauchery 
could ſuggeſt, and the moſt exqui- 
fite artiſtry execute, was Javiſhed on 
their perſons, before they exhibited 
them in the joyous aſſembly; each of 
the belles tacitly defiring to attract 
the liking of the monarch. 


After * bumpers of the choiceſt 
wine of Greece had been handed 
about, the awful reſpect i in Alexan- 
der's preſence began to ſubſide, and 
joy to riſe in every face. Timo- 
theus, the celebrated- muſician, gave 

Lone 
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fignal that his prepared concert of in- 
ſtrumental and. vocal muſic might 
begin; by which he ſucceſſively ex- 


cited all the 3 in the royal 
boſom. 


Thais, the moſt bewitching of the 

female gueſts, obſerving that the king 
had given quite a looſe to joy, 
thought it a proper ſeaſon to diſplay 
her charms before the conqueror of 
Perſia; in hopes that ſhe WIN tri- 
umph in her 1 turn. 


she moved with a varied and grace- 
ful elegance to Ionic numbers, now 
quick, now ſlow, ſtill addreſſing all the 
dumb eloquence of eyes, and wiſhful 
looks, heightened by a dimpled ſmile 
of forgets to the Macedonian hero; 


who began to. ſympathize with the 


dancing nymph, and return looks of 
"Kindneſs to her. 


The 
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The dance finiſhed, Thais kneeling 
preſented a paper to the king. He in- 


ſtantly raiſed her, and therein read 


theſe extraordinary contents: Dread 


- ſovereign of this world, and acknow- 


| ledged ſon of thundering Jove, deign 


to look with indulgence on the hum- 
bleſt of your devoted handmaids ; 


whoſe ſole ambition to be dedicated 
to your pleaſureable will, has made me 


_ addreſs the oracle, to know my fu- 
ture e 


The aber "RN the ſacred tripod 


was, that © I ſhould be of good chear, 
for that by irrevocable fate it was fixed, 


I ſhould be honoured with the em- 
braces of the greateſt being in mor- 
tal mould, the next a-kin to Jupiter, 


and 1 in a very ſingular manner. 
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Alexander's vanity was not a little 

_ flattered, to find that even his amorous 
amuſements were the ſpecial care of 
deſtiny; to complete whoſe decree he 
retired with her to an alcove ſhe had 
previouſly prepared for that purpoſe, 

in caſe her charms ſhould win the 

; monarch to her embraces. 


Some females poſted not far off, 
fang in moſt melodious notes, ac- 
companied by ſoftly breathing inſtru- 

ments, the moſt gently ſoothing and 
laſciviouſſy melting ſongs. Tothe varied. 
modulations, during the deified mor- 
tal's compreſſing Thais, ſhe practiſed her 
harlot movements in the trueſt time. 


The congreſs over, Thais finding z 
that ſhe had ſo far melted down 
Alexander to her purpoſe, as to be able 
to lead him to any extravagance ſhe 

pleaſed, 


( 40 } 
pleaſed ; ſhe feigned that ſhe felt ſome- 
thing like celeſtial fire within her, 
which proved beyond all doubt her 
having been impregnated; and that 
her happy womb was fraught with a 
grandchild of Olympian Jove.. 


Upon this cunning intimation the 
ſervile tribe of courtiers, who propoſed 
thro her to make intereſt with their ſo- 
vereign, proſtrated themſelves in order 


to pay homage to the new conception. 


Alexander's vanity had quite intoxi- 
cated and fitted him for the perpe- 
trating any glaring miſchief, which the 


meretricious part of the ſex is never 
backward to propoſe. 


Thais hinted to the warm young 
monarch, that their amour ſhould be 
made remarkable to poſterity by ſome 
extraordinary event. She propoſed its 
being celebrated like that of Jupiter 


i 
With Semele, in thunder: and light” 
ening. | 


Alexander's pride was too far heat- 
ed by paſſion and wine not to be pleaſ- 
ed with the propoſal ; and more fo, 
when ſhe covered her wicked caprice 
with a ſhew of national vengeance : 
ſaying, let us ſet fire to Peſrepolis, in 
return for the Perſians having for- 
merly burnt a part of Greece. 


Orders were inſtantly iſſued, that all 
the inſtruments of war might clamour 
out, as near as poſſible, animitation 
of the thunder's rumbling; while the 
| king, leading the. way with a flam- 
beau in his hand, in which article he 

was imitated by all his courtiers, bar- 

barouſly ſet fire to that moſt ancient 
city. The moſt wanton in provok- 
ing the conflagration was the wicked 
Thais, on whom Alexander leaned, 


while ; 
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while he feaſted his eyes upon the 


flames. 


Returned to the a tent 
where the late entertainment was, he 


found Clytus his ancient officer, and 

faithful guide of his youth in the 
trade of war, fitting in a diſſatisfied: 
manner, Clytus was the only cour- 
tier that did not join in the frenzy. 


Thus his ſovereign accoſted the ho- 
neſt veteran, Why lookeſt thou thus 

frowningly upon us? thou ſeemeſt 
not to approve. what we have done; 
if ſo, tell us thy reaſons wherefore : 
and farther know, that if thou didſt 


not ſtand: ſo high in our royal favour, 


perhaps the inſtant forfeiture of life, 
would be the puniſhment for thus in- 
ſolently ſcowling on thy monarch. 


To which Clytus indirectly replied, 
Far be it from me, witneſs ye ben 
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who rule mankind, to approve of any 
act that honour cries againſt : O for- 
titude! O Macedon ! O Philip, thou 
wouldſt not.! 


« What would he not?” Invwerags: | 
ed the king ;. © and what means thy 
daring inſolence, to thus preſume on 
our indulgence ? ” 


_ Clytus intrepidly rejoined, © All my 
inſolence would mean, is, that Phi- 
lip, your great father, would ſcorn to 
do what any Barbarians could to ſet 
fire to a defenceleſs city! He never 
would debaſe his glory ſo far, as to 
let a dancing girl, a harlot, have the 
direction of his actions. 


Alexanders rage, provoked by being 
thus called the ſon of Philip, thus plac- 


ed beneath him; and ſeeing ſtreams of 
tears 


ö 

tears flow from the fair eyes of Thais, 
ſtung with what Clytus had juſtly ſaid 
of her: he ſnatched a javelin from the 
hands of one of the attendant guards; 
with which he ran violently at, and 
drove it through the body of Clytus, 
who fell dead at his feet. | 


Scared at this diſaſter the company 
broke up, and the courtiers retired 
different ways. Thais, during the 
night kept her royal love in the beſt 
humour ſhe could. But in the morn- 

ing, when reaſon and ſobriety return- 
ed, he roſe from her with a ſenſe of 
loathing, as being the cauſe of his 
raſhly murdering the man he ſo much 
loved ; and to whom he was under as 


great obligations as a ſovereign can 
Ls, to a ſubject. 


"Far ſome days he would admit none 
of the courtiers into his preſence, thro” 


reſent-- 
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death to whomſoever ſhould dare 
the loſs of Clytus was ſo exceſſive, 


might be impaired in conſequence. 


and buſineſs, as Alexander on this oc- 
caſion experienced. The Scythians hav- 


ened to appear to them in a light that 


not of ſorrow. 


reſentment of their not having hin- 
dered his committing. ſo inglorious a 


deed. He baniſhed Statira for ever 


from his preſence, and pronounced 


mention her to him. His grief for 
that it was apprehended his health 


But the true antidote to the flowly- 
conſuming poiſon of ſorrow, is buſtle 


ing ſent a deputation to invite him to 
accept their ſovereignty, without any 
effuſion of blood; his pride was awak- 


ſhould manifeſt the ſon of Jove and 
In order that a friendſhip might be 


more ſtrongly cemented between him 
and 
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and them, he dreſſed in their manner, 
and ordered all his courtiers fo to do. 
He afterwards married their reigning 
princeſs Roxana, of a temper as proud 
and violent as his own. She likewiſe 
pretended to derive her origin from 
the great deity which the Scythians 
adored. This coincided admirably 
with the vanity of Alexander, and on 
that account he adhered to her more, 
than through any violence of affection; 
for permanently he loved none but 


| 8 . 


Returning from his expedition to | 
India, he ſickened at Babylon, whi- 
ther Statira haſtened to give new 
marks of her fondneſs and duty to 
him, having been ſo long in a ſtate of 
_ ſeparation. Thither likewiſe oy Rox- 
ana haſte. 


But 
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But the malady of the victorious 
monarch they were both enamoured 
of, proving ſuperior to the {kill 
of phyſic, he expired in the three 
and thirtieth year of his age. A few 
days before his death, Roxanareſolving 
to have no rival, in caſe he ſhould re- 
cover, had Statira aſſaſſinated by ſome 
of her Scythian ſlaves. 


After the deceaſe of Alexander, ſhe 
choſe for her ſecond huſband Perdiccas, 
a favourite of the departed monarch's, 
and whom he meant as his ſucceſſor. 
But as there is nothing remarkable 
tranſmitted in hiſtory relative to their 
love or gallantry, here we break off 
from them, 


* 
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THE 


The AMOURS of 
CLEOPATRA, 
8 1 7 


Joris Casar and Marc 
| ANTONY. 


HIS celebrated heroine of 

Egypt, acknowledged univer- 
fally to have been the greateſt pro- 
ficient in the coquettiſh arts, that hath 
as yet appeared in female form, was 


the daughter of Ptolomeus Auletes 


king of Egypt; who at his death be- 
queathed the crown of that kingdom 
to the princeſs Cleopatra, and her 


brother Ptolomeus Dionyſius: whom 
ſhe 
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ſhe was to marry. according to the 5 
uſage of that country. 


But three ambitious grandees of the 
Egyptian court, who, after their mo- 
narch's deceaſe, had uſurped a very 
great ſway, intending to ſhare among 
them the revenues and power an- 
nexed to the throne, got into their 

hands the young prince Ptolomeus 

Dionyſius, to give a ſanction through 
him to their iniquitous doings. 


The names of thoſe three ambitious 
men were Achilles, Theodotus and 
Pothinus. It was by their inſtigation 
that the young prince ſent auxiliary 
forces to Pompey, in the civil war be- 

tween him and Cæſar. Pompey in re- 
turn, by his great intereſt at Rome, 
prevailed to have the throne of Egypt 
eg ſolely to the brother, by a de- 
8 cree 
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cree of the ſenate, which was: very 
injurious to the ſiſter's right, who 
| had committed no offence againſt 


them. 


Cleopatra was not a little enraged 

at finding herſelf thus deprived of the 
Inheritance left to her by the late king 
her father. But not long after, ſhe had 
the ſatisfaction to hear of her illuſtri- 
ous robber, Pompey's death ; which 
happened in the following perfidious 
manner. | 


, . ihe ankecelilul battle of 
| Pharſalia, defeated Pompey fled for 
an aſylum to Cleopatra s brother Pto- 
lomeus Dionyſius, in order to be ſhel- 
tered from the purſuits of victorious 
Cæſar. But alas! unhappy man, how 
miſtaken was he to have any reliance 
on the, three perfidious traitors, who 
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betrayed their country and Cleopatra's 8 
right, to him; for, by the contrivance 
of that infernal Trio, he was mur- 


dered, as he landed on the Egyptian 
ſhore. 


By this deed, as baſe, as treacherous, 
they meant to pay their court to the 
riſing ſun, victorious Cæſar. This, a- 
mong a thouſand other inſtances in 
hiſtory, is a ſufficient cauſe for the de- 
teſtation traytors are to be held in. 
The wretch who betrays one cauſe 
for ſordid intereſt, will, for the ſame 
vile motive be falſe to another. 


Cleopatra, as it was natural, con- 
ſidering the great injury ſhe had ſuf- 
fered, rejoiced at the death of Pom- 
pey, by whoſe ſway in the Roman 
ſenate, her excluſion from the throne 
of Egypt had been obtained. And 
what heightened her ſatisfactiof. as, 
D 2 that 
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that Pompey's aſſaſſination had been 


not only plotted, but carried in- 


to execution by theſe three ob- 


jects of her deteſtation, Achillas, Po- 
tinus, and Theodotus, who made that 


unhappy Roman act ſo Hagrantly 


. parent againſt Cleopatra, 


The natural pride of that princeſs's 
temper, could not but render this 
ſignal revenge a very ſavoury diſh to 


her. When in ſome time after the 


murder of his rival for power, Czfar 
came to Alexandria, the princeſs 
Cleopatra, and her ſiſter Arſinoe, were 


in Syria, raiſing forces, in order to 
make ſome efforts to recover her right 


to the throne of Egypt. 


But on the firſt advice ſhe had re- 
ceived of Czfar's arrival in Egypt, ſhe 


| reſolved to repair thither, and plead 


her cauſe in perſon to the conqueror. 


| For 
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For abounding with that ſelf-com- 

plaiſance, of which indeed the ſex is 

ſeldom devoid, ſhe concluded, that the 
' bewitching graces, and commanding 

beauty of her perſon, muſt prove in- 

finitely more cogent in her behalf, 

than all the arguments the molt pow- 
erful orator could advance. 


She was not N in her hopes; 
for though Cæſar had honoured with 
an audience her humble emiſſaries to 
him, yet he determined nothing be- 
fore he ſaw her; which interview be- 
ing liable to many difficulties on her 
fide, ſhe brought it about in a ſhrewd | 
manner. | 


Her ſiſter Arſinoe, and her younger 
1 brother, met no obſtacle to their en- 
| tering Alexandria. But Achillas, the 
8 reigning brother's general, being ap- 
1 prehenſive leſt ſhe ſhould claim her 
* D 3 night, 
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right, of which ſhe had been de- : 
prived by the intrigues of that general 
and his accomplices, employed every 


device to prevent her being ſeen by 
Cxæſar. 


Cleopatra, who had never proved 
ſhort of invention at any exigence, 
applied to a perſon ſhe could rely 
upon. Apollodorus the Sicilian, to get 
a ſmall boat, and conduct her on the 
the river, in the duſk of the evening, 
to a landing place near the palace; 
in which vehicle, being by the aid of 
a faithful woman bound up in bed- 
ding, Apollodorus carried her thus 
concealed on his back through the 
caſtle gates, and got unexamined in- 


to the apartment where Czfar. was 
lodged. 


The great Julius was highly pleaſ- 
ed with The cunning of the ſtratagem, 
and 
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and charmed with the air, ſprightli- 
lineſs, and majeſty with which ſhe 
agreeably ſurprized him, ſtarting from 
her encloſure. He gazed, he won- 
dered, and ſoon became enamoured 


of her. 


Tn return for Cleopatra's corre- 
ſponding fondneſs to the conqueror, 
he ſoon ordered the crown of Egypt 
to be reſtored to her, excluding her 
brother, as a juſt puniſhment for hay- 


ing ſo long uſurped her undoubted 
right, 


But in ſome tim@®after, in order to 
appeaſe the diſquietudes and mur- 
muring of the Alexandrians, ſet on 
in all probability by the diſcontented 
Achilles,” and the reſt of his turbu- 
lent faction, Cæſar found it expedient 
to "pos her younger brother 1 in part- 
Fa "I 4 RP 
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nerſhip with her on the throne of 
Egypt. 2 


But the reſtleſs Achillas, ſeeing all 

his ambitious views threaetned by this 
meaſure, applied to, and prevailed up- 
on his royal tool, the dethroned Ptolo- 
meus Dionyſius, to proteſt againſt the 
arbitrary and unjuſt proceeding of 
Cæſar, which he ſeconded, by raiſing 
commotions and taking up arms a- 
gainſt the Romans, 


After ſeveral engagements, Julius 
at laſt, in a deciſive battle, gained fo 
complete a victofy over Ptolomeus 
Dionyſius, that he was under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſaving himſelf by flight, and 
in a precipitate attempt to reach his 
ſhips on the river Nilus, was therein 
drowned, 


After 


* 


After ſo deciſive a blow in Cleo- 
patra's favour, the Roman conqueror 
Julius, her paſſionate lover, joined 
in the ſovereign dignity with her, her 
younger brother, but eleven years old ; 
in fact a cypher, but in order to quiet 
the tumultuous minds of the Alex- 
andrians. By this means Cleopatra 
was in a manner ſolely inveſted with 
the regal power. 


The Egyptian queen detained Cæ- 
ſar near her, about a twelvemonth, 
in the utmoſt profuſion of volup- 
tuous luxury; which, by daily va- 
rying, ſhe knew how to give a new 
zeſt to. For never was invention ſo 
fertile as hers, to give a new whet to 
pleaſure, or to re-kindle almoſt ex- 
hauſted defires. New ſcenes, new de- 
vices were daily employed, as for i in- 
ſtance: 

D 5 . Some- 
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Sometimes they met, ie in n the 
character of Endymion, ſhe in that 
of Venus. Young Cupids pointed to 
an inviting bower, where, while they 
indulged the raptures of love, ſoft in- 
ſtruments according with tender voices 
were heard; and from above, by an 
artful contrivance, a ſhower of ſweet- 
ſcented flowers fell upon them. 


"The moſt whimſical of all Cleo- 
. patra's amorous devices with Julius 
. Cafar, was, that he and ſhe ſhould 
be expoſed in a golden net of won- 
derful workmanſhip, ſuſpended from 
the top of a ſalon moſt magnificently 


decorated, in the character of Mars 
and Venus. 


. on different degrees of a richly or- 
namented amphitheatre, around the 


bliſsful 
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bliſsful ſtate of ſuſpenſion, were her 
gentle women and eunuchs ranged, ac- 
cording to the precedence of the dif- 
ferent gods and goddeſſes, whom they 
repreſented. The moſt deformed and 
limping figure of her houſhold, 
was choſen to repreſent the jealous 
uneaſy part of the blackſmith-cuck- 
old, Vulcan. While the fictitious pair 
affected alarms at the 3 
all the mimic deities exhibited in 
their countenances the peculiar gen- = 


ſations it was proper they ſhould be 
actuated with, 


A neceſſary war obliged Cæſar to 
depart from Cleopatra at the end of 
the year. This cruel ſeparation fat 
heavy on her mind ; as ſhe had looked 
on the conqueſt of her charms over 
Cæſar's affections, an object to be pre- 
ſerved at any rate; ſhe made over- 
tures of wcoinpenyang him, 


His 
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Tis anſwer was, that with the 
greateſt pleaſure he would conſent 
to her taking ſuch a ſtep, which 
would ſtill continue his happineſs, but 
that the Roman troops had violently 
declared againſt her coming with 
them. 


Not long after Julius's departure, 

his beauteous miſtreſs was delivered 
of a ſon, the fruit of their amours, 
whom ſhe cauſed to be named Cæſa- 
rion, in honour of, and with the 
permiſſion of Cæſar. 


julius on his return to Rome, had 
Cleopatra's image fixed near that of 
the goddeſs of beauty, in a temple 
which he had built and dedicated to 
Venus. The Egyptian queen, as ſoon 
as ſhe had heard of this ſignal honour 

done her by her lover, entreated him 
to 
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to permit her viſiting him at Rome, +. 
which requeſt he granted, 


She took her young brother along 
with her. When arrived in Rome, ſhe 
was todged by Cæſar in an apartment 
of his own palace. So open and un- 
guarded was he in his gallantries to 
her, and ſo entirely abſorpt was he 
in the intoxication of voluptuouſneſs, 
that the Romans were highly diſ- 
pleaſed thereat; ſuch conduct being 
too diſreſpectful of Calphurnia the 
wife of Cæſar, and revered by all 
Rome for her virtues and good qua- 
— 


But ſo abſolute a power had Cleo- 
patra's bewitching beauty over the 
affections of Julius, that all remon- 
ſtrances to him againſt her, proved 
ineffectual, and no leſs a motive than 
the neceſſity of his preſence to put 
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an end to the war, then raging in the 
kingdom of Spain, could have forced 
: him from the embraces of the queen. 


At his keting out Gn Rome, he 
adviſed her to return to Egypt; for 
that her ſojourning in Rome, during 
his abſence, would be not only impro- 
per, but alſo expoſe her to the re- 
ſentment of his wife Calphurnia's jea- 
louſy, and to the combined anger of 
all her friends, who were very nu- 
merous in Rome; and that therefore 
her ſtaying in that city might be at- 
tended with fatal conſequences, which 
he entreated her to prevent by retir- 
ing to Egypt betimes. 


She felt the weight of his advice, 

and prepared for her return to Egypt, 
He having previouſly made her a num- 
ber of magnificent preſents. As Cleo- 


mates, in her molt OT ſcenes 
of 
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of debaucheries, never loſt ſight of 
her intereſt, to which ſhe made all 
her pleaſures ſubſervient, her policy 
ſuggeſted the ſcheme of leaving the 


partner of the Egyptian throne, her 
brother, behind her. 


By this expedient ſhe reſolved to 
rid herſelf of an apprehenſion ſhe had 


laboured under, that in caſe of Cæſar's 


death, by fickneſs or the many acci- 
dents to which a military life expoſes 

heroes ; that her brother, as he ſhould 

advance in years, would inſiſt not only 
upon his ſhare of the government, but 
attempt to ſtretch it. 


In order to prevent any ſuch diſ- 
agreeable conſequence, ſhe contrived 
to have him poiſoned at Rome, by 
the moſt unperceptible method, well 
Known 2 that his cataſtrophe would be 
1 better 
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better concealed where he was a 
ſtranger, and leſs enquiry made, than 
if it were to happen at home, i in their 
own dominions. 


On Cleopatra's return to Alexan- 
dria, the firſt news ſhe heard was 
the barbarous murder of Cæſar in the 
Roman ſenate, by the ungrateful Bru - 
tus and his aflociates, in ſo baſe ” 
cowardly a manner. | 


Having ſhed a few tears at the firſt 
emotion ſhe felt on the melancholy 
news; her policy whiſpered her to be- 
think in time, of ſiding with that 
party which appeared molt likely to 
prevail in Rome, and thereby to be able 
to ſupport herſelf on the throne of 


Egypt. 
By a tranſition that coſt her no 
very great violence, ſhe entered into 
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an intimacy with the eldeſt ſon of the 
late julius Cæſar's greateſt enemy. 
Cæſar being no more, ſhe concluded 
that the family of Pompey would be 
of the moſt ſway in Rome: where- 
fore, ſhe judged it to be her intereſt 
to cultivate the friendſhip of the chief 
of that illuſtrious family ; and there- 
upon (true woman) entered into a 
connection of fondneſs with Sextus 
Pompeius, the heir of him who had 
formerly, through the inſtigation of 
Achillas, deprived her of the right of 
co-inheritance with her brother Pto- 
lomeus Dionyfius, as had been willed 
by their father. 


The political courſe which Cleo- 
patra ſteered during the civil war, be- 
tween the aſſaſſins of Julius Cæſar, 
and the avengers of his murder, was 
to trim with both parties; for which 

purpoſe, 
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_ purpoſe. ſhe ſent. auxiliary troops at 


the ſame time to Caſſius, on the fide 
of the aſſaſſins, and to Dollabella on 


the fide of the avengers.: 


But in ae of the deciſive ' 


7 battle fought at Philippi, Marc An- 


tony and Auguſtus Cæſar were in 


fact the maſters of the Roman empire. 


The third perſonage of the trium- 
virate, Lepidus, was but a mere cy- 


pher, of whom neither of the other 
two could harbour any jealouſy, but 


alternately meant him a convenient 


oy for their politics. to work with. 


Marc Antony, upon hls PRE in 


Cilicia, diſpatched Dellius to Cleo- 
patra, with a mandate from him, to 
appear in perſon before his tribunal, 
and anſwer to the impeachment lodged 
againſt her, for having aſſiſted Julius 


Ceſar's enemies. 
Dellius 


amorous W 
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Dellius had no ſooner delivered the 
_ commiſſion to Cleopatra, with which 
he was charged by Marc Antony, 
than ſhe conceived flattering hopes of 
ſucceeding with him, as ſhe had with _ 
Cæſar and Pompey before. She had 
moreover learned, during her reſi- 
dence at Rome, the characters of all 
the great men there, who were like 
one day to riſe to great power. Among 
other particulars, ſhe had learned that 
Marc Antony was known to be of an 


With an air of intereſting ſolici- 
tude, ſhe put many queſtions to Del- 
lius, relative to Antony; the burden 
of each was, that ſhe hoped ſhe had 
not given him any offence, or cauſe 
of anger whatſoever. That although 
| ſhe had never the honour of knowing 
him perſonally, ſhe had notwithſtand - 

ing 
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been long acquainted with bil many 
great and ſhining virtues z nay, more, 
that he had long a great ſhare in her 
eſteem, on account of the friendſhip 
that ſubſiſted between him and Julius 
Czſar; in loſing whom, ſhe loſt her 
ehief ſupport : and that, to aggravate 
her misfortune, the wickedneſs of her 
enemies was ſo implacable, as to ac- 
cuſe her of taking part with his mur- 
derers. 


Here artful ſighs, and a ſtudied 
burſt of tears, interrupted her diſ- 
courſe. Nay, ſhe played her part ſo 
well, as to clear herſelf of the charge, 
in the opinion of Dellius, or indeed, 
of any man who had eyes to ſee 
ſuch beauty in affliction. 


Cleopatra having perceived through 
her tears, that ſhe had intereſted Del- 


lius 1 in her behalf, ſhe recovered as it 
were 


e 

were from her fit of ſorrow, and put 
on ſuch a languiſhing look, as filled 
him, not only with a generous com- 
paſſion, but, alſo extorted from him 
an inſtant declaration of his being de- 
voted to her ſervice. 


He adviſed her to diſſipate all anxi- 
ety, and to grieve no more: that he 
took upon himſelf to aſſure her, that 
her perſonal charms would ſoon diſ- 
arm whatever reſentment Marc An- 
tony could have harboured againſt her 
from wrong informations; and who, 
he imagined, would have much more 
to fear from the power of her beauty, 
than ſhe from any effect of his anger. 


| She gave readily into the opinion of 
Dellius, from the power her charms 

had already experienced over Pom- 
pey and Cæſar. She did not hefitate 
- a mo- 
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a moment to ſwell the liſt of her ad- 
mirers with the name of Marc An- 


tony, whoſe conqueſt ſhe looked up- 
on as a _ of courſe, 


On ler diſmiſſing Dellius, ſhe 
bound him til] farther to her intereſt, 
by giving conſiderable preſents. She 
charged him with the kindeſt meſſa- 
ges to his lord, promiſing a prompt 
obedience to his commands, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſhould be able to get all things 
in readineſs for her departure, and 


Her being in a proper condition to 8 
pear before him. 


At this interview of conge with 
- Dellius, the artful queen had taken 

care to ſet the beauty of her perſon in 
a moſt advantageous light. No article 
. was, forgot, that could in the leaſt en- 
hance her charms in the eyes of Del- 
ius; 


(7) 

as, on whoſe mind ſhemeantto makea 
ſtrong impreſſion; that in conſequence 
of the ſtriking account he ſhould give 
of her ſuperior beauty, Marc An- 
tony ſhould be made impatient to ſee 
the bright original, of which ſo elegant 
a picture was drawn. She looked lan- 
guiſhingly, ſmiled fondly, and played 
off all her coquettiſh arts at the en- 
voy of the Roman triumvir. 


After the departure of Dellius, ger 

fertile invention went to work in 

contriving the variety of pleaſurable 
ſcenes, with which, ſucceeding to 
each other, ſhe ſhould entirely capti- 
vate Antony to her wiſhes, and to her 
ambitious luſt of power; that thro' 

him ſhe might rule over all, who ac- 
knowledged: his authority. 


In order to excite a ſtrong deſire of 
"Her coming, ſhe did not make any 
violent 
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(72) 
violent haſte to ſet out on the expedi- 
tion: for her ſcheme was to know 
ere ſhe commenced the journey, what 
effect the report of Dellius had on 
Marc Antony's mind. She therefore 
delayed ſetting out, till her immedi- 
ate appearance was demanded by 


many repeated meſſages. 


The important day being at laf 
come, on which ſhe intended to try 
her fate; having made all requiſite 
preparatives, in ſuperb ornaments, mo- 
ney, &c. and embelliſhed her perſon 
with all the aſſiſtance of her art, ſhe 
fallied from her palace, attended by 
her 3 Fa 


Soon hor ſhe embarked on the 
river Cydnus, in a ſmall, but neat 
valley, of moſt excellent workman- 
thip. The head of it ſhined with 

| | bur- 


(93 
burniſhed gold, with which it was in- 
laid in a very curious manner. 


All the fails were made of purple 
ſilk. Nay, the oars with which the 
galley were rowed, conſiſted of filver, 

and kept muſical time to the haut- 
boys and flutes that played to them. 


Cleopatra, with a ſtudied air of 
laſciviouſneſs, indolence, and ſupine 
affectation, had her ſelf tricked out in 
ſuch ornamental attire, as the goddeſs 
of love was ſuppoſed to delight in, 
when ſhe exhibited herſelf under a 
canopy of gold, enriched with the 
moſt curious embroidery. 


A number of Wade young 
boys were ſtationed on each ſide, like 
ſo many Cupids, in order to fan the 


ſuppoſed goddeſs of beauty, Cleo- 
patra. 


E The 
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'The moſt beautiful of her atten- 
dant ladies of honour, dreſſed in a 
mixed habit, partaking of that of the 
ſea nymphs, and of the graces, ſur- 
rounded her in awful ſilence, to exe- 
cute her royal commands, and direct 
all- the ſubordinate to them. 


Thoſe of a leſs delicate form were 
ſtationed part a-round the helm, in 
order to relieve each other in ſteering; 
part at the tackle, which they had 
been taught to manceuvre. There 
exhaled from the galley to the ſhore, 
filled with multitudes of ſpectators, a 
delicious fragrancy which added to the 
ee glee. 


_ Cleopatra's boſom was dilated with 
an exceſs of joy, as ſhe ſaw the pro- 
digious crowds that flocked together 
from all quarters of the city, to be- 

| hold 


. 
hold ſo magnificent a ſight. She ap- 
peared rather to make her triumphal 
entry, than one ſummoned to account 
for her actions. 


Deſerted Marc Antony was left a- 
lone in the forum on his tribunal, all 
his attendants having gone to feaſt 
their eyes on, and pay homage to 
Cleopatra as their ſovereign. How it. 
tickled her ears to hear the people on 
either bank of the river, as her galley 
moved along, ſay to each other, Ve- 
nus. is come to feaſt with Bacchus, 


for the 9 welfare of the Aſiatic 


We apprehend that it will be an ad- 
ditional entertainment to our readers, 
to preſent them here with the poeti- 
cal deſcriptions of this parade of Cleo- 
patra's on the river Cydnus, as drawn 
by the two greateſt poetic geniuſes this 

| E. 4a... 
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kingdom has produced, to wit, Shake- 
ſpear and 9 


It will alſo be a pleaſure to obſerve 
the different points of light, in which 
thoſe great men have conſidered it, 
and on what parts of the hiſtorical de- 
tail they have choſen to beſtow their 
heightening ſtrokes, and enliven with 
the ſtrongeſt glow of colouring. 


There is a greater ſtrength, and a 
more energic conciſeneſs in the pic- 
ture drawn by Shakeſpear. In that 
of Dryden, there is a milder, freer, 
and more elegant diſplay of all the 
different parts that conſtitute the 
whole, which are perhaps too cloſely 
crowded together in Shakeſpear. He 
indeed preſents his piece with an off- 
hand, and unſtudied magnificence ; 
which Dryden being ſenſible of, ſtrives 


to 


677) 
to rival him, with a beautiful arrange- 
ment of ſeveral figures, and an un- 


* harmony of expreſſion. 


Thus runs Shakeſpear 8 pictureſque 
deſcription. 


The barge ſhe ſatin, like a burniſhed throne 
Burnt on the water. — The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the ſails, and fo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-fick * mom x 3 the oar3 
1 were ſilver, | 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow faſter _ | 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. —For her own perſon 
It beggar'd all deſcription ; ſhe did lie 
In her pavillion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er-picturing that Venus, where we ſee 
The fancy out-work nature.—On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers coloured fans, whoſe wind did ſeem | 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 


O rare for Antony 


E 3 1 
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Her gentlewomen, like the Nereids, or 
So many mermaids, tended her i'th' eyes, 
And made their bends adornings.--- At the hela 
A ſeeming mermaid ſteers. The ſilken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flow'r ſoft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A ſtrange invifible perfume hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthroned i'th* market place, did fit alone, 
Whiſtling to the air; which but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature ! rare Egyptian 


Thus flows Dryden's terſe, florid 
and happy verſification. 


Her gally down the river Cydnus row'd, 
The tackling filk, the ſtreamers wav'd with gold; 
The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple ſails, 
Her nymphs like Nereids round her couch were 
plac'd ; 
Where ſhe, another ſea-born Venus, hay 


She ly; and leant her cheek upon her hand, | 
And caſt a look ſo languiſhingly ſweet, | 


. 
As if, fecure of all beholders hearts, 
Neglecting ſhe could take em: boys like Cupids 
Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the 


winds | 

That play'd about her face. But if ſhe ſmil'd, 
A darting glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad; 
That men's defiring eyes were never wearied, - | 
But hung upon the object. To ſoft flutes 
The ſilver oars kept time, and while they play d, 
The hearing gave new pleaſure to the fight _ 
And both to thought. Twas heav'n, or ſome- 

| what more! 5 
For ſhe ſo charm'd all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the ſhore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice. 


It is apparent from reading the two 
pieces, one after the other, as they 
have been wrote, that Dryden was 

thoroughly ſenſible of the difficulty he 
laboured under, in being obliged to 
| give Cleopatra's progreſs on the Cyd- 
nus in a poetical dreſs; it having been 
N already executed in ſo ſtrong a manner, 
1 E. 4 by 


. . 
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by chat foremoſt of dramatic writers, 
Shakeſpear. 


Dryden, in order to compenſate in 
ſome ſort for the expreſſive vigour, 
Infuſed into the deſcription of Eng- 
land's proto-type for ſublime diction, 
called into his aſſiſtance all the ſuc- 


cour of taſteful and ingenious art, and 
has left it a diſputed point among the 


connoiſſeurs of polite writing, which 


of the two pieces is the more maſter]y 


performance, 


As ſoon as the queen landed, Marc 
Antony ſent her a moſt courteous in- 


vitation to honour him with her com- 
pany at ſupper. To the perſon who 
brought the invitation, after pauſing a 


while, ſhe made this anſwer, That 


although his maſter, as a Roman ſena- 
tor, and then acknowledged the great- 


ſhe meant to ſubdue. * her artful. 


( 82 J 
eſt man in the world, might inſiſt up- 
on all potentates waiting on him; yet 


ſhe humbly hoped that he would re- 


mit a little of his ſupreme and un- 


queſtionable authority, in behalf of a 


ſtranger, and a woman; and that as 


the brave have been always celebrated 


for their indulgence to the wiſhes cf 
the fair ſex, ſhe humbly requeſted he 


would ſpare her pride, as a queen, 
and that ſhe might be firſt favoured 
with a viſit from him.“ 


Marc Antony's impatience to Bare 


x fight of Cleopatra, made him rea- 
dily grant her requeſt. On her ſide, 


the took all poſſible care, and as much. 


as the ſhortneſs of the time would 


permit, to prepare an elegant recep- 
tion for this great warrior, whom 


wiles. 


(#2) 


She planned all the batteries of her 
cunning, to beat down the hero's 
mind, and hoped that by luxurious 
entertainments, and amorous dalli- 
ance, ſhe ſhould reduce him to her 
purpoſe, At his approach, ſoft mu- 
fic calculated to excite the paſſions, 
were played off. In an avenue of high 
trees, a ſurpriſing quantity of bran- 
ches with lights in them, were diſ- 
| poſed in the clevereſt manner, ſome 
in ſquares, and ſome in circles: they 
| were all let down at the ſignal of his 
being come. 


A great number of birds that ſhe 
had trained, were let looſe among the 
branches, and ſung to the ſplendor 
of this artificial light, as if the ſun 
were riſing. As he advanced along, 
he ſaw ranged on each fide of him 


in 
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in two rows, a ſuite of moſt beautiful 
women, dreſſed in a moft famptuous 


manner, and every ſtep he made, he 


obſerved that they roſe in beauty, and 


magnificence of attire. His eyes were 
raviſhed with ſo enchanting a variety. 


By thus arranging the ladies of her 

court, Cleopatra's ſcheme was to 
give Marc Antony an idea of the gra- 
dation of beauty from the loweſt de- 


gree to the higheſt imaginable. So | 


convinced was that beauteous queen of 
Egypt of the ſuperiority of her own 
charms, that ſhe had never felt- the 
leaſt jealous ſenſation, on account of 
any other woman's beauty. 


For that reaſon it was, that ſhe 
had conſtantly about her perſon, the 
molt celebrated belles ſhe could col- 
lect, that they might ſerve as ſo many 
foils 
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might approach her, the eaſy means 
of making compariſons ſo agreeable 


to her vanity, and which always con- 


cluded her faireſt among the fair. 


Cleopatra had fixed herſelf in a 
thoughtful attitude, her graceful head 


reclined upon her alabaſter hand. Se 
had ſo well contrived the ſtudied po- 


fition ſhe was in, that Marc Antony 


might ſee her, whilſt he knew not | 


that he was mutually ſeen by her. 


From the firſt moment that it could 
be imagined ſhe faw him, her ſubtle 
majeſty ſprung up with ſuch an air of 
alertneſs, to meet, and welcome her 
illuſtrious gueſt, that her foot {pt as it 
were by accident, and ſhe dropped on 
her knees. ö 


Marc 


(8%) 


Marc Antony ran up to raife her. 

As ſoon as ſhe was recovered from her 
affected fright, cauſed by ſo unex- 
pected a diſaſter, ſhe returned her 
thanks to Marc Antony for that fa- 
vour, in the choiceſt language, and 
in moſt winning accents. She con- 
_ cluded her complimentary addreſs to 
him in a very artful manner, hoping 
that this accident at their firſt inter- 
view, was auſpicious, it ſeeming to 
intimate that he would ſupport her fe- 
male weakneſs by his ſtrength, and 
take under his protection a queen, 
who reſigned herſelf and a to 
him. | 


This little antifce of Cleopatra 8. 
however trifling in appearance, pro- 
duced the deſired effect on Marc An- 
tony's mind, quite ſmitten with her. 
She was too intelligent not to read 
imme- 
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immediately her triumph in his eyes. 
ſhe tacitly applauded her ſucceſsful 
ſtratagem. 


Her fall, that Semed the effect of a 
reſpectful hurry to receive Marc An- 
tony, moved his compaſſion ; and the 
ready-witted turn ſhe gave to it, raiſed 
his admiration. The whole tranſac- 
tion conſpired to remind him of the 
mighty power, and extenſive autho- 


rity with which he ſtood inveſted, 


| 1 3 her Hg the arm, and 
led her to a chair of ſtate, which ſhe 
had prepared for him to ſit on. He 
placed her in it with ſome affected re- 
luctance on her fide. His kind at- 
tention to her, was the pride of her 
heart, which ſhe had art N to 


conceal. 


He 


687) 


He ſat near her; as he attempted 
to ſpeak, his voice faultered. His 
words came from him in a flurried 
and trembling manner, which denot- 
ed how much he adored, and at the 


ſame time how awe-ſtruck he was by 
her beauty. 


All the ſtrong ſymptoms of love 


that broke out on Antony's fide, made 
Cleopatra's heart ſwim in an ocean of 


Joy. She omitted no allurements, no 


heightening artifice, to encreaſe his 


love for her. 


He invited her to Cm with him he 
next night, during which repaſt, the 


rivetted her ae ſo faſt on him, 
that he was never after capable of ex- 


tricating himſelf. He told her, in a 
moſt ſubmiſſive manner, that Whilſt 


he ſerved under Gabinus in Egypt, he 
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that Marc Antony's friends muſt be 


) 


had heard various reports of her tran- 
ſcendent beauty, and that although 


at that time he ſuſpected them to be 


exaggerated, he declared them all to 


have fallen infinitely ſhort of the 


bright original, of which they impo- 


tently attempted to give an adequate 


picture. 


She thanked him for his too fa 


vourable opinion of her, in the moſt. 


flattering terms, and manifeſted ſuch. 
an extraordinary and well-acted fond- 


neſs for him, as muſt have impoſed on 
moſt men. But all the while this 


conſummate coquette had no other re- 


gard for this hero, who lived but in 


her ſmiles, than-as ſhe beheld in him 
the fit tool for her ambition, and the 
ſure means of extending her power. 


Cleopatra's policy being convinced 


her 


(%) 


her enemies, and that they not being 


faſcinated by love, as their maſter was, 


would ſoon ſee into her deceitful con- 


duct, and diſcover the ſelf-intereſted 
drift of all her actions; ſhe there- 
fore made it her ſtudy to put them 
and her lover at variance. 


Hier next ſlep was, to place all her 


_ own creatures, on whom ſhe had an 


entire reliance, near the perſon of An- 


tony, debarring all others from hav- 
ing any admiſſion to him; by which 
monopoly, ſhe met no oppoſition in 
the many projects 58 had to propoſe 


to him. 


The firſt trial of importance that 
ſhe put his love to, was, the prevail- 
ing on him to conſent to the death of 


her ſiſter Arſinoe. To this princeſs, 


younger than Cleopatra, the deceaſed 
Julius 
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Julius Cæſar had formerly allotted 


the kingdom. of Cyprus. Cleopatra 


had no narticulas cauſe of complaint 


againſt this young princeſs, but was 
invidiouſly piqued at her_ univerſal 


good character, and wanted beſides to 


deprive her of her kingdom. 


To bring her helliſh project to bear, 


ſhe ſo contrived matters, that for a 


week together her lover found her 
frequently in tears. When aſked the 
cauſe, ſhe told him it was from an in- 
formation ſhe had received, that her 


treacherous ſiſter Arſinoe was plot- 


ting againſt her life, jealous of her 
good fortune, to be the object of his 


fondneſs. 


This hint was enough for ſo blind 
and paſſionate a lover as Antony, who, 
without entering into any farther en- 

quiry 


("Pp - 
quiry about the matter, gave private 
orders for diſpatching Arſinoe, and fo 
remove the cauſe of Cleopatra's grief. 
He made her a preſent of the king- 
dom of Cyprus, which ſoon put an 
end to her affected ſorrow for Arſi- 
noe's death. 


| The next act of her great power 
over Antony was, her perſuading 
him to go with her to Alexandria, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, 
his intereſt, and all the cogent reaſons 
of policy. She reſolved to detain him 
in that city, at all events; and for 
that purpoſe put in practice all the 
diverſions and ſports ſhe could ima- 
gine, that his time being ſo entirely 
taken up with diverſity of amuſements, 
buſineſs ſhould and no oppirtunsy: of 
intruding. 


She 
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She inſtituted an order called The 


v 
inimitable Life, and the diſtinguiſhing | n 
title of inimitable lives was given to [+ 
thoſe who had the happineſs of being 
admitted. The ſpirit of this inſtitu= .| 
tion was, that ſuch a variety of en- A 
tertainment ſhould be purſued, as to 5 


leave no craving void to the mind ; 

which intent was to keep Antony 

always occupied, and hinder his re- 

lapſing into any reflections from his 

preſent inglorious life ; whilſt his in- 

diefatigable rival for empire was gain- 
ing advantages againſt him in many 

places. 2; 1 


She knew perfectly well how to 
adapt herſelf to all the different hu- 
mours of her lover, in orde? to main- 


| tain her abſolute ſway over his affee- 
tions. She never parted from him; 
| Was 


„ 

was always by his ſide, that whiſperers 
might not have an opportunity of in- 
ſinuating any thing to him againſt her. 


Rather than be abſent a moment 
from him, ſhe would play at dice, 
drink, and hunt with him; nay, at- 
tend him even in his military exer- 
ciſes: and on ſuch occaſions, as if 
ſuddenly enraptured with the majeſty 
of his deportment, would fondly cling 
around, calling him her Hercules, her 
Alexander, her Hector, her Achilles. 


He ſo entirely yielded himſelf up to 
her wanton ſtratagems, that they would 
often dreſs themſelves like gods and 
goddeſſes of Rome and Egypt. At other 


times they would ramble about the 


ſtreetsof Alexandria, in diſguiſe, alarm- 
ing the inhabitants with an unreaſonable 


noiſe at their doors, and windows, he 


dis 
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diſguiſed like a ſervant man, and ſhe 
like a common woman. 


It happened ſometimes, that they 


returned home roughly handled, nay, 


beat and bruiſed, from ſuch licentious 


expeditions, which with her art ſhe 


uſed to turn to matter of mirth. 


She invited him to an angling 
match with her, but he being ſo un- 
lucky as not to catch any thing, ap- 
prehended that ſhe would look upon 
him but as an indifferent ſportſman ; 
wherefore, againſt the next bout, he 
gave private orders to ſome fiſhermen 


to dive under water, and faſten on his 


hooks ſome fiſhes, that had been juſt 
freſh taken. 


In conſequence of this decree, he 
drew ſo faſt, that had ſhe not been ſo 


much uſed to impoſe on others, ſhe 


might 


n 
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might have been deceived. But ſhe was 
ſoon aware of the juggle, which 
in his preſence ſhe pretended to be 


ignorant of, and affected a rapturous 


amazement at his dexterity in taking 


fiſh fo faſt, which highly pleaſed his 


vanity. 


Cleopatra having let her friends into 
the ſecret of the diſcovery ſhe had 
made, invited them to aſſiſt at a fiſh- 


ing party the next day. They all at- 
tended. Immediately after they were 
got into their fiſhing barges, and An- 
tony had thrown out his line, Cleo- 
patra ordered a diver, in her ſervice, 


to get the ſtart of Antony's, and faſten 
on his, hook a. fiſh, which had been 


taken in the Pontic ſea; and ſalted. 


The gallant Roman, imagining he 
felt a bite, drew up his line with an 
air of triumph; but upon the freight- 


age 
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age of his hook appearing to be a falt- 

ed fiſh of the Pontic ſea, the company 

could not forbear laughing at ſo un- 
. a . 


25 He Was for ſome time in a tage, at 
ſeeing himſelf ſo expoſed; but as ſhe 


knew how to work him up and down 


as ſhe pleaſed, ſhe thus addreſſed him 
with a ſmile : Great warrior of 
Rome, do not envy us the humble 
inhabitants of Canopus and Charos, 
our reputation of being ſkilled in the 
art of fiſhing. Your proper game, 
great fir, is the taking cities, pro- 
vinces and kingdoms. Be not then 
ſurprized that poor little fiſhes. are 
ſcared from your hook, while armed 
millions flies from your ſword with 
precipitate fear,” 


le was ſo charmed with this com- 
plimen, that he ruſhed immediately 
| into 
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into her arms. While he was warm 
with love, ſhe led him to a neigh- 
bouring bower, there to indulge in all 
the extravagance of bliſs ; during 


which revelry, as if conſcious thereof, 


all the fiſh of the lake ſprang up, 
which was executed by the een 
of her divers. 


Thus, day after day, did Cleopatra 


by ſubtle arts work on Antony in 
ſuch a manner, that the frequent ac- 


counts of the defeats of his party, 


could not rouſe him from the pleaſ- 


ing lethargy in which ſhe kept his 
ſenſes ſteeped. 


Two alarming meſſengers at 4 


arrived, one from Rome, bringing 
news that his brother Lucius Anto- 


nius, and Fulvia his wife, had made 


up their private quarrels, and joined 


to oppoſe Octavius Cæſar, who driv- - 
wa | F ; | ing 
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ing all before him, had obliged them 
to quit Italy. That moreover Octa- 
vius, had not only made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Gaul, but had Allo g got oyer to 
join his cauſe, all the remaining forces 
that were cantoned in that part of 


the Roman empire. 


6 


The ſecond meſſenger ke a 
ſtill more diſagreeable account, to wit, 
that the Parthian forces, commanded 
by Pacorus their king's ſon, ſuc- 
E by Barzapharnes and Labie- 
nus, had taken poſſeſſion of Syria, 
and advanced their conquering arms, 
as far as Jeruſalem. That they had 
plundered that city, and taken away 
ens with them Herod's brother 
Phazael, and the high; prieſt Hyr- 
canus. That Herod was fled to the 
mountains of Judæa, in ar % A 
2 ſale er. - 
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The alarm theſe two meſſengers 
cauſed in Antony's breaſt, prevailing 
over love and fondneſs, he got toge- 
ther two hundred ſhips, and a conſi- 
derable army, in order to chaſtiſe the 
Parthians for their inſolence. At 
their departing interview his tears 
ſtreamed abundantly; ſhe affected to 
to ſympathize, tho her heart was 
quite unaffected, but as to what re- 
garded her intereſt. 


' She had ſpies devoted to her, who at- 
tended Marc Antony, and gave her an 
exact account of all that paſſed; and 
if Fulvia were like to efface her 
from his thoughts. She ſent him an 
artful letter, fraught with all the feigned 
raptures of ſincere paſſion; to which 
ſhe had received ſuch an anſwer as ſne 
deſired. She could not forbear asking 
the meſſenger a thouſand queſtions re- 
F' 2 lating. 
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lating to Antony's behaviour, on re- 
ceiving and reading her letter; and ſhe 
had the additional joy to learn the death 
of Fulvia, which ſhe thought left a 

clear coaſt for her, and that ſhe now 
might look on herſelf as poſſeſſed of 
Antony's heart, without a rival. 


While ſhe was delighting her ima- 
- gination with the faucied proſpects of 
her future greatneſs, a meſſenger ar- 
rived from Marc Antony, with news 
of; a nature terrrifying enough to turn 
all her faculties to ſtone. 


By him ſhe was informed, that thro 
the intrigues of Julia, Antony's mother, 
and L. Coccius Nerva, a peace had 
been concluded- between Antony and 
Cæſar: that Octavia, ſiſter of the lat- 
ter, was made the pledge of this peace, 
by being married to the former. 


$he 
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She learned alſo, that in conſequence 
of this, to her, deteſted marriage, An- 


tony and Cæſar had entered Rome in 


triumph, leading between them Octa- 


via; and that as they advanced thro 
the admiring crouds of their fellow- 


citizens, continued acclamations of joy 


proved this to be a more pleaſing and 


ſatisfactory event to the people of 


Rome, than any that had happened 
for a long time. 


In conſequence of a new diviſion 
which they had made of the Roman 


empire, all the weſtern provinces, in- 
cluding Gaul, were to be the lot of 


Octavius. The Eaſtern were to ac- 
knowledge Antony for their maſter. 
A town of Illyria, called Codropolis, 
ſituate on the confines of Macedon, and 


eaſtward of the Adriatic gulph, was to 
be the limit of their 8 domi- 


nions. 
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The inGenificane Lepidus was to 
continue undiſturbed in Africa ; and 


Pompey's narrow tway was to elend 
but over Sicily, and a few lands con- 


tiguous to it. 


Cleopatra was to her great mortifi- 
cation informed, that Mare Antony 
had entered ſo baſtily into this peace, 
as to have accepted the prieſthood - 
the new ſanctuary, lately erected, 
honourable remembrance of the ala. 
ſinated Julius Cæſar, and in the politi- 
cal view of pleaſing Octavius his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 


There is no deſcribing the various 
agitations of paſſion the queen of Egypt 
was hurried through by ſuch dreadful 


news to her. At one time ſhe feared 
All was loſt: at another, ſhe enter- 


tained ſome diſtant gleams of hope, 
5 IK, which 
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which were ſoon ſwallowed: up in the 


blackeſt deſpair, from which ſhe awoke 
in tranſient my of. madnefs. 4 


TOES: 0 - 
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She . alle rnd: tas Au- 
tony was arrived at Athens, accompa- 


nied by Octavia. After ſome ſtay 
there, he ſailed for Syria, in order to 


regulate certain affairs; which done, hc 
returned to Athens. In that city he 
made no long delay, being greatly ex- 
aſperated by ſome reports which had 
been made to him againſt Ockavius. x 


He ſailed directly for Italy 3 * 
fleet of one hundred ſhips, and made 
for Tarentum; the harbour of Brun- 
ae being refuſed to him. 


Octavia, in order to prevent an ir- 


remediable rupture breaking out be- 


tween her brother and huſband, pre- 


vailed on the latter, ſhe being then big 5 
with. child, to let her repair to the for 


4 mer 
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mer. She was met on the way to him 
by her brother Octavius, with whom, 
in the preſence of his two friends, A- 
grippa and Mecenas, ſhe had a very 
long conference. 


she worked fo effeQtually on ihe 
mind of Octavius by her ſolicitations 
and tears, as to prevent a war breaking 
out between them at that time. Nay, 

Cæſar, in complaiſance to his ſiſter, 
marched peaceably to Tarentum, and 
altho' he there had a formidable army 
drawn up on the ſhore, and a conſider- 
able fleet in the harbour, he did not 
offer to commit any act of hoſtility 
againſt his brother-in-law Marc An- 
tony. 385 


An amicable interview enſued, the 
kindeſt ſalutations being interchanged 
on both ſides. On this occaſion peace 
was brought about a ſecond time, be- 
tween Antony and Cæſar, by the in- 
termediation-of Octavia. 4 
| Tho! 
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Tho' Cleopatra fretted greatly at this 
ſecond reconciliation, yet things hap- 


pened to turn out more agreeably to 
her wiſhes than ſhe had any reaſon to 


expect. This lucky revolution for her 
was, in conſequence of an agreement 
betw-een Antony and Cæſar, that the 
latter ſhould give the former two of 
his legions to fight under him in the 
war he was meditating againſt the Par- 
thians; and that Antony, in return, 
ſhould make over one hundred of his 


armed gallies to Octavius. 


Farther grants being mutually made, 


Octavius directed his courſe immediate- 


ly againſt Sextus Pompeius, in order to 
reſcue Sicily from what he called his 

uſurped poſſeſſion. Antony made ſail 
for Aſia, having left his wife in the 
care of her brother. | 
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The anxious queen of Egypt con- 
ceived ſome cheering hopes from the 
ſeparation of Antony and Octavia, 
looking upon that as a favourable op- 
portunity to put her cunning to work 
for the regaining of his affections, now 
for ſome time weaned from her. She 
contrived to have the following letter 
put into his hands by one of her 
faithful agents, who watched the moſt 
favourable opportunity of delivering it. 


To the emperor Marcus Antonius. 


Erben would prove bankrupt, 

ſhould it vainly attempt to paint the 
many tortures, and racking agonies I 
have ſuffered during the abſence of the 
dear conqueror, whom alone J love. 
Love | did I fay, ah! rather whom I 
adore. 


cc It 
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ce It is humbly hoped - that you will 
pardon this my intruſion, to dare write 
my ſufferings to you. Indulge me 
ſtill farther to lay aſide all pomp of ti- 
tle, and-call you by the beloved dame A 
of OE: 1 in 


if «© Forgive this feeding (tho y you be 5 
1 the brother-in-law of Cæſar, and one 
of the ſovereigns of the world) for 
this tender appellation calls to my 

fond remembrance all thoſe bliſsful 
hours, when we thought time's rapid 
wings hurried our Fe on 5 faſt. 

« But, fool that I am, why mould 
thus idly ſtrive to picture to my fancy 
thoſe joys, of which the preſent priva- 

tion cauſeth all my miſery, and inex- 
preſſible anguiſh, Every gale of wind 
that blows towards Athens, I load with 
ſighs and lamentations, intreating their 
friendly waftage to your ears. 


3 
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hopes are ſhipwrecked. 
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« What inconceivable comfort would 
my harraſſed foul receive from a few 


nes, even of indifterence, if written 


to the diſconſolate Cleopatra, by the 


Hand of her dear Antony ! Gods ! how 
I ſhould kifs them! how embalm them 


with my fighs ! how bedew them with 


tears of fondneſs ! 


< But, alas ! that is a favour I muſt 


not hope for: and yet, methinks, ſome 


eſcapes of compaſſion towards the too 


afflicted queen, that had been once ſo 


happy in his love, could not, even in 


the mighty Marc Antony, be deemed 
an unheroic act. 


e Octavius Cæſar might, indeed, be 


diſpleaſed thereat, and imagine himſelf 
inſulted, thro' what his pride might 
look upon as an injurious treatment of 


his ſiſter. There is the fatal rock on 
which I but too plainly fee that all my 


cc 
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41 have been informed (pardon my 
mentioning it, which, I aſſure you, is 


with the greateſt concern) that in the 


preſence of Octavius Cæſar, tho' a 
youth in compariſon to you, you ſeem 
appalled and daunted, as if converſing 
with ſome ſuperior being. 


Let not then the unhappy Cleo- 
patra, by either your writing to, or 
ſeeing her, be the cauſe of your incur- 


ing this great Cæſar's diſpleaſure; in 


whoſe tremendous preſence not only 
the common herd of mankind, but 
even, my conqueror, Marc Antony, 
ſtand in we. 


There wasa time I fondly thought ſo, 
that the hero whom J loved, could fear 


no frown but that of thundering Jove, 


or of the declared goddeſs of his heart.” 


That 
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ce That time is, alas! no more. I ſee 
that Antony ought to keep well with 
Cæſar. He muſt never ſee, or even 
enter into an epiſtolary commerce 
with the forſaken and deſpairing 


CLEOPATRA.“ 


Nothing was ever better calculated 
than this letter to gain upon Antony; 
for therein, under the maſked battery 

of female fondneſs, his pride was at- 

ae in the moſt ſenſible point; to 
„the charge of being ſo mean as 

1 ON before the cha Octavius, as an 

inferior. 


Antony, on reading the letter, was 
frequently heard to ſay, by the meſſen- 
ger who had delivered it to him: 
Alas! what undeſerved diſtreſs muſt 
you have ſuffered, my deareſt Cleopa- 
tra!” This was his expreflion at the 
parts 


| 


parts which appealed to his compaſ- 


ſton. But in thoſe, where Cæſar's ſup- 
poſed ſuperiority over him was ſquint- 


ed at, he bit his lips in a frantic man- 
ner, he ſwore, he ſtamped, he raved, 
he roared. 


« Shall it then be ſaid, ye gods ! that 
I muſt be the humble ind devoted do- 
tard of Octavia, leſt her brother ſhould 


chide, rebuke, or puniſh me? No, by 
Rome's ſacred capitol, the undeceiy- 


ed world ſhall ſee; that the nod of 


this imperious youth, which ſlaves may 


tremble at, ſhall be to me but a meer 


wor of mirth. 


© Cleopatra's conſtancy, tenderneſs, 
and love, ſhall be rewarded. 'Thither 


I ſhall not be compelled by the awe 
of any higher power ; and thereby let 


the too preſuming Octavia, and her in- 
ſolent brother, learn the difference.“ 


Things : 
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Things now ran as Cleopatra wiſh- 
ed] for Marc Antony having got into 
his head that Octavia wanted to make 
a thorough huſband, a mere domeſtic 
drudge of him, through the terror of 
her brother's name, he began to hold 
them both in the utmoſt deteſtation. 
His pride could not brook the notion 
of his being ſuppoſed to live in awe of 
any mortal being. 


Cleopatra, made quite hn by the 
meſſenger s informing her what vari- 
ous agitations her lover had under- 
gone, in conſequence of her letter; 
She wrote to him every day till he 
came into Syria: from thence he diſ- 
patched Fonteius Capito to Egypt, to 
conduct his dearly beloved miſtreſs to 
him, contrary to the advice of all his 
friends. . | 


The 
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The queen of Egypt, tranſported 
with the joyful meſſage, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of her cunning, obeyed the glad 
ſummons without any farther delay, 
than that barely neceſſary for proper 
preparatives to appear before her re- 
claimed lover. 


She * the way, by aſking 
her guide Fonteius Capito variety of 
_ queſtions, about the preſent diſpoſition 

of Marc Antony. All his anſwers co- 
inciding with her ſecret wiſhes, the 
looked upon her ſecond triumph over 
Marc Antony as ſecure, and employed 
her thoughts on ſeveral ſtratagems, 
how ſhe ſhould make the moſt of 
this new conqueſt over the Roman 
triumvir. 


bs impatient love could not ſuffer 
him to wait at his own palace to re- 
ceive, 
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_ceive, but hurried him ſome. part of 
the way to meet her. There is no 
painting the delight with which his 


countenance was animated at her ap- 
| mp : Trap nant aaa t 


Ahe artfully threw herſelf at his 
feet, in a moſt ſuppliant manner, and 
affected ſo ſubmiſſive a countenance, 
as aſter ſo long an abſence; gave a new 
zeſt to his; Joy of ang 1 7 Win. 

11. 3 2 
060 xn net; to me, fair queen, 
whoſe bending before their altars is 
an honour ſufficient for the immortal 
gods. Rather let me kneel before the 
ſhrine of ſo much excellence and 
beauty. O riſe. my goddeſs, and bleſs 
thoſe longing arms, that have never 
known extatic happineſs, but when 
they held encircled your world of 
charms,” 


- 


22 


Cleopatra, 
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| Cleopatra, in a feigned tone of Bü- 
mility, replied to all his rapturous em- 
braces; and tears of gratitude ſeem- 
ed to trickle adown her cheeks. «O 
my friend, my emperor, my only ſup- 
port in this world ; how can my un- 
worthineſs be ever able to repay any 
part of your exceſſive goodneſs, to a 
forlorn and unbefriended _—_ T. 


He hindered her proceeding in ſuch 

a a plaintive ſtrain, with repeated ca- 
reſſes, and in order to dry up her 
tears, made her ſeveral preſents of very 
great value, all which ſhe declared her 
contempt for, ſaying that in her eyes 


were of no value, but as their being 
gifts of her r Antony: 


As ſoon as ſhe had wriggled het- | 
{lf as ſtrongly into his favour, as 


ever 
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ever ſhe had been, and found herſelf 
the arbitrary miſtreſs of his affec- 
tions, her firſt care was to have all 
thoſe perſons removed, who had ad- 
viſed againſt his ſending for her to 
Syria; and likewiſe thoſe whom ſhe 


had the leaſt room to ſuſpect were in 
Octavia 5 intereſt. 


"Having by degrees Kſperſed from 
Antony s perſon all thoſe to whom 
ſhe had the leaſt diſlike, and glutted 
her vengeance on them ; ſhe then ſet 
about indulging her other favourite 
paſſion, to wit, her boundleſs avarice. 
To fatisfy its violent craving, ſhe 
framed ſeveral falſe accuſations a- 
gainſt the governors and noblemen of 
Syria, 


So indefatigable 1 was ſhe become in 
wickedneſs, that any unhappy perſon, 
whoſe poſſeſſions had charms for her, 

5 8 was 
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was immediately accuſed of treachery, 
plots, &c. and Antony not only believed 
each charge, without difficulty, but 
thought himſelf happy in having ſo 
active and vigilant a friend as Cleo- 
patra, to make ſuch timely diſcove- 
ries of all the dangerous ſchemes 
that might be hatching againſt him. 


It was by her machinations, that 
Lyſamas king of Calcis was aſſaſſi- 
nated by the orders of Marc Antony, 
though he had formerly raiſed him to 
the throne of that kingdom. The 
charge ſhe alledged againſt him, was, 
his having taken part with the ene- 
mies of her lover ; but her only motive 


for this accuſation was, that his {polls 
might fall to her 3 


Cs, Cyrene, Iturea, Czlo-Sy- 
ria, Phœnicia, with aconſiderable part 
of Crete, and Cilicia, were by ſuch 


iniqui- 
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iniquitous ſchemes added to her do- 
minions: all which ſhe looked upon 
but as a prologue, to her future uſur- 
pations, conſidering the abſolute aſ- 
cendancy ſhe had obtained over An- 


tony's mind, who quay: almoſt as 
faſt as ſhe WIGS = 


A having Weds ods all mi- 
litary preparations, for carrying on a 
war againſt the Parthians; it was 
judged proper, by all parties, that 
Cleopatra ſhould not accompany him 
in that expedition. At parting from 
him, ſhe played off all her wonted 
tricks, to leave a 1 impreſſion of 


her on his VNV 


At one time, ſhe plied his vanity 
by exhibiting the wildeſt extravagance 
of paſſionate ſorrow, for her being ſo 
eminently wretched as to be doomed 
to Pals, one day deprived. c of his dear 

# com- 
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Then on a ſudden recol- 
lecion, Ihe thanked her ſtars, that 
ſhe was yet ſo far bleſſed as to be in 
his preſence, - and to be able to feaſt 


her eyes on the ſupreme object of her 
mes 6 Oo 10: [eg 


A burſt of lbs, an a torrent ” 
tears guſhed out, at the mention of 
the Parthian war. 1 f 0 cruel deities ! * 
ſhe exclaimed; why not rather ex- 
tinguiſh that barbarous people, than 
let them be the wicked cauſe of my 


ee ſeparation from Marc 
Antony?“ 


Tutelary gods of Jury who di- 
rect the benign ſwelling of the river 
Nilus, if ever your zealous votary 
Cleopatra has been the object of your 
| care; if you have deigned to hear her 

humble ſupplications, 8 grant her pre- 


ſent prayer: let the kingdom, the very 
name of Parthia, and all ber mon- 


If 7 . 
ſtruous 


& 


. 
ſtrous progeny be inſtantly 4 1. 


lated, ſo that I may detain my An- 
tony, and not languiſh in an inſipid 


life, when far from him. 


< But he ſhall not go; by all-ſubdu- 


ing Venus, by Cupid, her powerful 


ſon, he ſhall not : for when ſeduced 


from me, under the pretext of mak- 
ing war againſt the Parthians, I ſee 
what my enemies drive at; it ſis to 
lead him indirectly back to hated 


Ital J- 


Italy execrable name to my fond 


love, of which I fear 1 it will prove the 


bane. For there, ſhould Cæſar, the 
all powerful Octavius, in whoſe pre- 

ſence all other mortals tremble, chide, 
cenſure, or threaten to puniſh Antony 


for his return to me; he then for the 


fake of his ſafety, muſt yield to what- 
ever terms young Cæſar's arrogated 


2 


ſupe- 
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ſuperiority of ſpirit ſhall deign to grant, E 
and rhe reconciliation be ratified by my 


| lover's taſteleſs and.domeſtic drudgery, 
in Octavia's ſtale embraces. = 


[ 
Affected deeply by Cleopatra's 
ſeeming fondneſs, and ſtung to the 
quick by her artful inſinuation of An- 
tony*s ſuperiority, he bid her to ba- 
niſn all fear; to never harbour the 
leaſt ſurmiſes of its being poſſible for 
him to alienate his affections from her, 
whatever revolution of fortune might 
attend his arms. * 


Appearing quite ſatisfied with this 
ſanguine declaration, of the impoſed 
on Triumvir, ſhe let him go, con- 
vinced of her having fo ſtrongly ri- 
vetted his paſſion, as that it would be 


impoſſible for him to live long in ab- 
ſence from her. 


1 . 
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Her care immediately after the de- 
parture of her lover, whoſe credulity 


ſhe laughed at, was to conſider how 
ſhe ſhould amuſe and divert herſelf 


during his abſence, or how, by the 


execution of ſome well imagined 
- ſcheme, the might fill up the void 
of time. 


Having for a long time conceived 


the project of getting Judea into her 
poſſeſſion, for which ſhe had not as 
yet been able entirely to prevail on 


Marc Antony's conſenting thereto, 


ſhe reſolved to go thither and take a 
view of it. She arrived ſafe there, 


having on the way taken a ſurvey of 
the principal towns of Syria. 


She was treated with the greateſt 
reſpect by Herod, fovereign of that 
King- 


7 


(123) 
kingdom, who paid all the honour 
due to Cleopatra's high rank, as a 
| queen; and particularly to her, as 
the chief favourite of Marc Antony ; 
to whom the ſupreme ſway of that 
part of the Roman empire was al- 


loted, 
| Herod's ſecret view in paying an 
5 extraordinary court to the queen of 
12 ; 


Egypt, was to make a friend of her 
with Antony, in caſe that his (He- 
rod's) mother Alexandria, a woman of 
a moſt turbulent and ambitious ſpirit, 
ſhould attempt to offer any com- 
plaints againſt him. 


Cleopatra who had private views on 
1 the kingdom of Judæa, thought that 
the beſt method to make Herod give 
(| into the ſnare ſhe wanted, would be 
\ to ſeem to have conceived a paſſionate 
fondneſs for him, 


REY 8 This 
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This ſhe knew would be the ſure 
means of deſtroying Herod in the 
opinion of Antony, about whom ſhe 
had placed her truſty ſpies, who were 
to make Herod (ſhould he dare to 


be guilty) appear unſucceſsful, at the FF 


ſame time that they were to exag- 
gerate her inviolable conſtancy to 
Marc Antony. 


This crafty woman very well knew 
that Herod's head muſt pay the for- 
feit of Antony's harbouring the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of his having caſt an eye of 
concupiſcence on Cleopatra ; which ca- 
taſtrophe of the Judæan monarch was 
what ſhe had determined to effectu- 
ate : and after her making him the 
victim of Antony's enraged jealouſy, 
to receive his kingdom from the Tri- 
umvir, as a reward of her fidelity to 
him. e 1 

In 
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In order to execute this preſcious 
miſchief ſo much to her taſte, ſhe 
called forth all her charms, and in 
order to ſucceed in drawing Herod to 
her luſt, employed all the artifice and 
cunning ſhe was capable of. But the 
politic king of Judæa proved too ſub- 
tile to give into her wiles. He did not 
think it at all prudent to become the 
rival of one of the rulers of the Ro- 
man empire, who could diſpoſe of 
his life and Judæa, as to him ſhould 
ſeem fit. : 


Herod's political coldneſs to Cleo- 
patra's advances to excite a paſſion in 
him, engendered ſuch a violent ha- 
tred in her boſom for him, that the 
prior conceived deſire of doing him 
miſchief, was redoubled by this af- 
front to her beauty, this unpardonable - 
81 G 3 --. indif- 
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indifference to the power of her 
charms. 


On her quitting Judæa, full of 
dudgeon againſt it's monarch; He- 
rod thought it prudent to wait on 
her as far as the borders of Egypt ; 
where at parting, he made her ſeve- 
ral valuable preſents, in hopes to aſ- 
ſwage her anger thereby, and make 
her bury in forgetfulneſs his neglect 
of her beauty. But woman's rage 
in general, and eſpecially Cleopatra's, 

was not to be appeaſed by preſents. 


The firſt news ſhe learned at her 
return to Alexandria, was that Octa- 
vious Cæſar had made a moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful and glorious campaign, had 
driven Sextus Pompeius out of Sicily, 
of which kingdom he had made an 
entire conqueſt. That he had com- 

pelled 


(1227) 
pelled Lepidus to reſign the office, as 
well as abdicate the name and power 
of a Triumvir, and to be ſatisfied with 
a private ſtation. That in conſequence, 
the ſenators of Rome emulouſly ſtrove 
who ſhould flatter and pay the moſt 
ſervile court to Octavius, whoſe tri- 


umphal carr ſucceſs and victory de- 
youtly followed. 


Cleopatra was not diſpleaſed at the 
news of Cæſar having reduced Le- 
pidus to a private ſtation, becauſe by 
that means the entire power of the Ro- 
man empire neceſſarily devolved on 
Antony, jointly with himſelf. 


A meſſenger from Antony arriving 
much about the ſame time at Alex- 
andria, informed her that his maſter's 
campaign had been as unſucceſsful as 
Cæſars had been lucky. That not- 


G 4 withſtanding 


- Tw} 
withſtanding the tremendous number 
of forces he had along with him, 
which threw into the greateſt conſter- 
nation all the Indians on the other fide 
of Bactria, and ſpread an alarm 
throughout affrighted Afia, yet they 


failed under him, on account of his 
amorous . impatience to return and 


ſpend the winter with his idol Cleo- 


patra, of whom he never ceaſed ſpeak-_ 


ing. To cloſe. this inglorious campaign 
diſcomfited Marc Antony, after having 


been harraſſed and having failed in all 


operations, made one of the moſt con- 


temptible retreats the records of hiſ- 
tory have tranſmitted down to poſte- 


"ys 


He loſt an army; thirty thou- 
ſand of his beſt troops in this fruitleſs 
expedition fled from his foe, and 
were retired in ſafety at Leucocome, 


between Berytas and Sidon, where he 
-  * _ delired 


6290 


| deſired Cleopatra ſhould meet him 
with all poſſible ſpeed ; that he waited 
for her arrival with the utmoſt impa- 
tience, and ſhould not know any re- 
turn of happineſs, till bleſſed with 
her wiſhed for preſence. 


Before ſhe could be ready to ſet out 
from Alexandria, another meſſenger 
to her arrived there from Antony, 
imploring her to uſe all manner of 
diſpatch, to ſee his lord; who, he ſaid 
was almoſt become frantic, through 
his impatience to ſee her: that in order 
to beguile the irkſome hours of her 
(to him, killing) abſence, he gave 
into all ſorts of debauchery in wine. 


The meſſenger farther added, that 4 
he could not fit out his meals quietly, : 
but would every now and then ſtart up, j 

to ſee if his Cleopatra were coming, and 
thus addreſs the elements: © Blow 


I G 5 favour- 


be 09 1. 
fayourable ye winds; and gently flow- 
ing waves hither waft the invalu- 
able treaſure of Cleopatra's charms.” 


The relation of Marc Antony's im- 
patience filled her with the greateſt 


_ pleaſure; and to excite his deſire ſtill 


more, ſhe induſtriouſly protracted her 
delay, it being the favourite triumph 
of her ſoul, over the infatuated Tri- 
umvir, to ſee ſuch a number of meſ- 2 
ſengers crowding on the heels of 
each other, to preſs her departure. 


This unaccountable phrenzy of his 
laſted till the arrival of the fair ab- 
ſentee, who was the cauſe of it. She 
had not enjoyed her aſcendancy over 
Antony many days, when the diſa- 
greeable news was brought to her, of 
Octavia's having got out from Rome, 
with her brother's conſent, to join her 


huſband; to whom, by her, Cæſar had } 


ſent very conſiderable preſents. x 
The 


( 131 ) 
The artful queen of Egypt dread- 


ing the Roman lady's power, con- 
trived that ſhe ſhould receive letters 


on the way, from her huſband An- 
tony, importing that it was his plea- 


ſure ſhe ſhould wait at Athens for 


him, alledging for his reaſon in mak- 
ing her that requeſt, the very per- 
plexing war in which he was then en- 
gaged, and that muſt neceſſarily de- 


bar him the pleaſure of ſeeing her for 


ſome time. 


The prudent and ſenſible Octavia 
knew very well from what quarter thoſe 
prohibiting orders had proceeded. She 
ſent to her unkind huſband in return 
letters fraught with the ſincereſt ten- 


derneſs and moſt profound reſpect. 


| In order to prevent the bubbled 


Antony from any ſcheme that might 


lead him near Athens, which would 
probably be productive of an inter- 


view with Wan a juſt object of 


ter- 


(132) : 
terror to Cleopatra's politicks, ſhe af- 
fected to be waſting away, through 


her violence of love, for the dear un- 


_ grateful man, as ſhe called him. 


For which purpoſe, by faſting and 


every other method ſhe could think 


on, ſhe wrought herſelf down to be ſo 


thin, pale, and wan, as ſeemingly to have 
not long to live. But as often as An- 


tony, alarmed by her ſeemingly 


perilous ſituation, came into her apart- 
ment, ſhe would affect an air of ſud- 
den joy, as if revived from the dead, 
and look on him with a kind of rap- 
turous fondneſs ; intimating that ſhe 
could live but in his preſence, and 
that were he upon any pretext to 
leave her for ever ſo ſhort a time, her 
death would be the immediate conſe- 
quence. 


This well acted. farce, producing 
the deſired effect in Antony, threw 
| 6 him 


\ 
' 
| 
| 


. 
him often into ſuch convulſive unea- 

ſineſs, as to render him unable to con- 

ceal what he ſuffered, by ſuch a 
dreadful ſuggeſtion. As ſoon as the 
poor credulous fool, who had been 
taking great pains to comfort her, by 
repeated aſſurances, was gone from 
her, ſhe would burſt into, a fit of 
laughter, turning to ridicule the ago- 
nies he felt, for me pretended ſuf- 
ferings. 


She had acquired the art of com- 
manding tears at a moment's warn- 
ing, which on his approach the would 
affect to wipe away in a hurry, that 
he might not be affected by them. 
Sometimes even the very tears, which 
exceſſive mirth had extorted from her, 
ſhe would perſuade her gulled An- 
tony, were the fincere effect of un- 
exampled love for him. 


Having 
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Having by theſe tricks ſucceeded to 
make Marc Antony believe the leaſt 
abſence of his would cauſe her death, 
he for that time gave over all thoughts 
of the Parthian war, and let himſelf 
be conducted back in triumph by her, 

to Alexandria; while neglected Oc- 
tavia remained in vain for his repair- 
ing to her at Athens: and all who 
wiſhed well to the Roman glory, cried 
out ſhame, at his infamous conduct 
and abandoned ſupineneſs. | 


Antony being entirely at Cleopa- 
tra's diſpoſal in Alexandria, ſhe work- 
ed his paſſions ſo up and down, and 
made the name of Cæſar, as well as of 
his ſiſter Octavia ſo odious to his ears, 
that ſhe at laſt completed the full 
drift of her deſign, which was to 
make him write a letter to his wife, 
couched 


( 135 ) 


couched pretty near in the following 
terms. 


Marc Antony, to Octavia. 


Ince it is impoſſible for us now, 
and is like to be ſo for ſome, tomeet, 
conſidering the preſent perplexed fitu- 
ation of our affairs in this part of the 
world; we have thought proper to 
notify to you, that it is our preſent 
will and pleaſure, that you forthwith 
repair to Rome, and remain in that 
city, till it may be expedient for us 
to ſee you there, or in ſome other 


appointed place, for which you ſhall 
recelve our orders 


Marc Antony, 


The true wife, the ſubmiſſive Oc- 
tavia, that paid always a due defer- 
ence to the commands of her husband, 


who 
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who by ſuch a ſeries of unworthy. ac- 
tions proved himſelt quite undeſery- 
ing of ſo excellent a woman. This 
new inſult to the injured Octavia, was 
another triumph to Cleopatra, who in 
her wicked heart deſpiſed the eaſy 
fool, that ſo implicitely obeyed all her 
capricious commands. 


The next project Cleopatra's reſt- 

leſs ambition turned to, was to ex- 
cite a civil war between her lover and 
Octavius, and in which ſhould thelatter 
be defeated, ſne conceived hopes from 
her great influence over Antony, of 
making his weakneſs get himſelf to 
be divorced from Octavia, in order to 
declare her the miſtreſs of Rome, and 
empreſs of the univerſe. 


Marc Antony having by perfidy 
made himſelf maſter of Armenia, and 
got prilvners king Artabazes, his 

queen, 


e 
queen, the young prince and prin- 
ceſſes his children, with many other 
perſonages of exalted rank, he or- 
dered them to be conducted before 
him, according to the cuſtom prac- 
tiſed in the triumphs at Rome. 


There was indeed this eſſential dif- 
ference; that the triumphal proceſ- 
ſions of Rome terminated at the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol; 
whereas in Alexandria, the place of 
that powerful deity was uſurped by 
Cleopatra, ſeated in publick on a 
throne of gold, that had been erected 
on a ſcaffold overlaid with ſilver, 


gazing multitudes crowding on every 
fide, 


The unhappy monarch Artabazes, 
and the other priſoners, being pre- 
ſented in chains to Cleopatra, her 
vanity . that they ſhould have 

knewes 
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kneeled and proſtrated themſelves be- 
fore her. Nay, her attendant flat- 
terers had the inſolence to adviſe the 
unhappy captives for their own ſakes, 
to pay ſuch ſervile adoration; but 
they were too nobly minded to act ſo 
laviſh to the royal harlot of Egypt. 


8 this laudable refuſal of 
| theirs, coſt them dear. . | 


Marc Antony gave, not long aſter 
this triumph, a feaſt to the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria, for which intent 
he had them afſembled in the place 
of public exerciſe ; where, he being 
ſeated on one throne of gold, and 
Cleopatra on another, he declared her 
ſon by Julius Cæſar, the young Cæſa- 
rian, to be ſovereign of Egypt and. 


Cyprus, in conjunction with his mo- 
ther. 


To 


(19) 


To the three children he himſelf 
| had by her, the following depart- 
ments were made ; Parthia, Arme- 
nia, and Media, and the reſt of the 
Eaſtern countries, when they ſhould 
be ſubdued, were proviſionally given 
to his ſon Alexander; to whoſe twin 


fiſter Cleopatra, were NOT Lybia 
and Cyrene, 


On his youngeſt ſon Philadelphus, 
were beſtowed Syria, Cilicia, Pheni- a 
cia, and all the provinces of the leſſer 
Aſia, from the Euphrates to the Hel- 
leſpont; on each of whom Agamem- 


non's title, king of kings, Rex Regum, 
was conferred. 


Antony having aſſumed to himſelf 
the name of Oſiris, gave that of Iſis 


to his favourite the Egyptian queen. 
Oſiris 


[| 


and Iſis the 2 goddeſs. 


( 140 ) 
Ofus was the great god of Egypt, 


From that time forward, they had 
both the abandoned impudence to ap- 


pear very often, before the eyes of a 
too patient public, to ſee ſuch wan- 


ton wretches attired in the dreſſes 
theſe deities ſeemed fond of. 


The intoxicated Antony in a very 


idle oration, in order to flatter Cleo- 


patra's vanity, exaggerated her merit 
with all the glare of falſe eloquence 


he was maſter of; inſinuating at the 


ſame time, that ſhe had bten mar- 


ried to Julius Czfar, and that conſe- 
quently he was his lawful heir. 


Cleopatra judged it expedient to 
keep Marc Antony always immerſed 
in pleaſure, leſt being at any time 

left 
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left to himſelf for calm reflection, he 
might rouſe up from the lethargy in 
which he was buried, and ſhake off 
the too fatal chains to his glory, with 
which he had ſuffered himſelf to be 


tame!) y manacled. 


Therefore her fertile invention 


conſtantly amuſed him with variety 


of entertainments, and daily change 
of revelling, ever on the tip toe of at- 


| tention to have in readineſs whatever 


he might chance to have a deſire for, 
thus ſhe kept him ever graced, and 
in good humour. | 


Marc Antony prepared one even- 
ing a very expenſive ſupper, to enter- 
tain his darling Cleopatra. She ob- 
ſerved to him with a turn of jocularity © 
peculiar to herſelf, that however 
coſtly he mg think the ſupper 

which 
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which he had prepared, yet it was 
but poor, put in compariſon with 
what ſhe could- exhibit on her fide. 
Nay, ſhe poſitively declared that ſhe 
would provide a ſupper, in which the 
ſhare that each ſhould conſume would 
amount to more than the value of 
| fix millions of ſexterces, Antony 
looked ſomewhat ſour at her under- 
valuing his feaſt, and the mighty 
boaſts of what ſhe could do. He was 
ſo far irritated, as to lay her a wager 
that it was impoſſible to make good 
her declaration. 


Cleopatra deſired nothing more 
than this bet. The night being ap- 
pointed for her expenſive ſupper, ſhe 
had one prepared, in which Antony 
perceiving that there was no very 
., coſtly article, burſt into a fit of laugh- 

ter, and with a ſneer of triumph, de- 
fired 


(143) 
ſired that the bill of fare might be 


ſerved by the hoſteſs, that ſhe * 
be paid her expence. 


After ſome dalliance, and having 
worked up Antony to the point of 
good humour, in which ſhe deſired 
to ſee him, ſhe took one of the pearls 
out of her ears, equivalent to the 
above-mentioned ſum, diſſolved it in 
vinegar, and drank it off. She was 
about taking the other out for its un- 
dergoing the ſame operation, that 
Antony might great her in as rich a 
draught; but her hand was held, and 
the other pearl ſaved by Lucius Blan- 
cus, who declared that Marc Antony 
had already loſt his wager. 


The aſtoniſhed Triumvir remained 
for ſome time in a kind of amaze- _ 
ment, at the extravagance of her de- 
vice, from which ſhe awoke him by 
this 
2 
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this proteſtation cep with a 
joyous ſmile: Although theſe pearls 
have been tranſmitted to me, from a 
long race of royal anceſtry, yet would I 
ſacriſice them, nay, the world, and 
all therein contained, to procure a 
moment's entertainment to the dear 
lord of my wiſhes.” 


This artful declaration, uttered in a 
moſt ſpirited manner, added to his al- 
ready exceſſive love for her, ſhe was 
ſoon compenſated for her pearl, by a 
\ profuſion of preſents, which was her 
real motive for diſſolving it, knowing 
full well, that her fond dupe would 
not be behind in repaying her. 


They ſoon intended for Epheſus, 
where Marc Antony had iſſued or- 
ders for his fleet to rendezvous. This 
formidable armament, conſiſted of 
eight hundred veſſels, including the 


tenders ; 
2 
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tenders; of which number Cleopatra 
had furniſhed two hundred, beſides 
proviſion for the whole army during 
the war, and caſh to the amount of 
twenty thouſand talents. 


The fincereſt friends of Antony's 
glory ſtrenuouſly adviſed him to ſend 
Cleopatra back to Alexandria; there 
to wait the event of the war between 
him and Octavius. This advice ſhe 


a got wind of, and took all manner of 
| pains to counteract ; leſt by any treaty 


put on foot, during her abſence, 
Octavia might come again into play, 
and be reſtored to her long alienated 
huſband's favour. . 


She intereſted Canidius in her be- 
half with bribes, that he might plead 
her cauſe to Marc Antony, and re- 
monſtrate to him how unjuſt a pro- 
ceeding it would appear, that ſhe ſhould 

pre H be 


. 
be debarred her ſhare of any glory 
that might ariſe from an expedition, 
towards whoſe neceſſary expences ſhe 
had ſo largely contributed. 


She contrived to conceal herſelf 
while ſhe overheard all the arguments 
Canidius urged, and entered the room 
Juſt as he had concluded his harangue 
in her behalf. Finding Antony ſoft- 
ened to her hand, ſhe played off moſt þ 
dexterouſly all her harlot tricks, and 
prevailed on the amorous triumvir to 


let her accompany him. 


She failed with him to Samos. There 
all the princes, ſovereigns, as well as 
the repreſentatives of common wealths 
and cities, in Marc Antony's intereſt, 
were to bring all the neceſſary provi- 
ſion, and auxiliary pe they were 
to furniſh 


Soon 
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Soon after Marc Antony's arrival 
in that iſland, Cleopatra perceived him 
to be unuſually penſive and gloomy. 
| She therefore contrived to have a pro- 
clamation iſſued, encouraging all who 
delighted or excelled in ſportive en- 
tertainments, to repair forthwith to Sa- 
mos ; by which means that iſland for 
ſome time wantoned in all forts of 
revelry ; the comedians and dancers, 
alternately exhibiting their perfor- 
mances in the theatre to crowded aſ- 
ſemblies. The queen of Egypt was 
the actuating ſpirit that bert all in 
movement. 


oy „ee heads then at- 

tendant on Marc Antony, endeavoured 

with a flaviſh emulation to out vie 
| - Ha _ - eb 
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each other in the magnificence of their 


preſents, and pompouſneſs of their 


feaſts; which gave room to this juſt 
remark of the ſenſible obſervers on 


all that paſſed. 


In what manner will this luxu- 


tious and intoxicated people celebrate 
a triumph, ſhould they prove ſo for- 
tunate as to obtain a victory; ſince at 
the bare commencement of a war, 
they can be fo profuſely laviſh, and 


guilty of ſuch expenſive merriment.” 


' Notwithſtanding, theſe 8 
however brilliant, and however va- 
ried, did not abſolutely cure the Tri- 


umvir of his deep-rooted melancholy, 
which preyed upon him to ſuch a 
degree, that he became apprehenſive 


of being poiſoned by every 1 that 
en him. 


Nay, 


(19) 


Nay, Cleopatra' s ſelf (while this 
gloomy temper prevailed) did nov 
eſcape the general ſuſpicion, which 
the contrived to defeat by this inge- 
nious ſtratagem. For having obſerved 
that he would neither eat nor drink 
without taſters, ſhe dipped in poiſon 
the top of a garland that ſhe had wore 
on her head, and as they waxed. 
warm with wine, ſhe propoſed drink- -—- 
ing, their garlands thrown in, after the 
bow] of wine had been taſted. 


so extraordi nary a booked did not 
in the leaſt ſurprize Marc Antony, 
who had been uſed to many more ca- 
pricious ones from her. They both 
on the inſtant threw their garlands 
into the bowl. But as the triumvir 
was going to drink, Cleopatra ſnatch- 
ed the bowl out of his hand, . 

In men 88 
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« Is it then againſt Cleopatra,” 
(quoth the) © my deareſt Antony, 
that you guard yourſelf, by this newly 
put in practice caution of taſting ? 
do you think, moſt unkind of men, 
that if it had been either my intereft 
or inclinationto live without you; that, 
opportunity has been wanted to per- 
petrate the horrid deed * * in 
ſhameful e 28 


Having . this inauating re- 
buke, — ordered one of her ſlaves 
to drink off the bowl. He died im- 
mediately after. Antony for ſome time 
remained motionleſs, and quite aſto- 
niſhed at ſeeing che wretch re 
before him. | Me | 


She fell chally into a 1 3 
ingly paſſionate fit of crying, for hav-_ 


ing been alpen which made the 
triumvir 


Ne 


triumvir aſk her pardon, and play "I 
veral unmanly tricks, proceeding to 
the moſt childiſh condeſcenſions, 
which a woman that truly loved 
would never ſuffer him to do. 


They ſteered their next ever 
from Samos to Athens, where being 
actuated by jealouſy at the very recital 
of the honours. which Octavia had re- 
ceived in that city, ſhe reſolved to ri- 
val her in the efteem of its inhabi- 
tants, by freating them on every occa- 
ſton with all manner of ſtudied ci- 
vilities. 


Cleopatra being fo accompliſhed a 
_ miſtreſs in the art of pleafing, that 

whenever ſhe intended to appear in 
an amiable light, ſhe ſeldom or ra- 
ther indeed never failed of ſucceed- 
ing: ſhe foon infinuated herſelf fo 
bar into the good will of the Athe- 

H 4 nians, 


( 152 ) 
vians, that they deputed ſeveral citi- 
zens to attend her at her houſe, de- 
creeing public honours to her. 


To give a now dianicy to the de- 
putation, Marc Antony marched at 
the head of it as their ſpeaker; he be- 
ing a free citizen of Athens. Much 
about this time, ſhe contrived to 
make him execute a will, in which 
all his former gifts to her were con- 
firmed, and Cæſarion declared anew 
to be the didtator's legitimate heir. It 
was therein ordered, that though he 
ſhould die in the city of Rome, his 
corpſe ſhould be conveyed through 
the market-place, and difpatched im- 
mediately to Alexandria, to be there 
interred by his Cleopatra. 


: This glaring inftance of Antony's 

folly, this crazy will, was lodged in 

the hands of the veſtal virgins. But 
by 


6153) 
by the induſtry of Minucius Plancus 
jointly with his nephew Fitius, they 
two had been the ſigning witneſſes, 
the contents thereof were through a 
juſt and patriot indignation revealed to 
to Octavius Cæſar, who found means 
to have the original conveyed from 
the poſſeſſion of the veſtal virgins into 
his own hands. 8 


He read it in the Roman ſenate;. 
laying a particular ſtreſs on thoſe paſ- 
ſages which he judged the moſt 
likely to irritate them. A dependant: 

of Czfar's, one Calviſius, prepared by 
him for the purpoſe, charged Marc 
Antony with many other crimes, ſuch: 
as making, a proſtitute gift of the Per- 
gamean library, enriched with two 
thouſand. diſtinct — to the laſ- 
civious Cleopatra. . 
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(154) 
He further alledged againſt Antony, 


His having riſen from the table at a ſo- 
lemn feaſt, to make her a barefaced 
aflignation ; and for having ſuffered 
the Epheſians to pay her en, * N 
the title of queen. 


le likewiſe accuſed him, for hav- 
ing at ſeveral public audiences to po- 
tentates, &c. received amorous bil- 
let-dous from Cleopatra, written in 
curious tablets of eryſtal or onyx, and 


then reading them aloud, inſtead of 


"b 


attending to the more een bu- | 


ſineſs of the ſtate; RON 


It was urged alſo avainſt him, that 
when Turnius, a perſonage of great 


authority amongſt the Romans, and a 


famous orator, was pleading, Cleo- 


patra had not only the impndenee to 


paſs carelefsly by to divert from him 


the attention of the people, but 
| at 


1 22 I _ 


Us 
at the fame time Antony, regard- 
leſs of all decorum, as if dragged after 
that wanton woman by ſome power 

of enchantment, roſe up, and went off 
in the middle of the pleading, to wait 
upon her home. is 


Another ſevere charge laid againſt 
him, was his having affigned to her 
a guard of Romans, bearing the name 
of Cleopatra on their targets ; that in 
all the viſits he made to the towns 
and cities of Egypt, the fat as it were 
enthroned in a ſplendid and magni-, 
ficent car, whilſt humble Antony ſer-- 
vilely followed on foot, ſcarce diſtin- 
guiſhed from: her train of eunuchs.. 
O ſcandal to the name of Rome, andi 
military glory! . 
The heavieſt charge of all brought 
againſt him, was the oath he had; 
countenanced for ſome time, to wit: 
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(16) 


40 © By Cleopatra' 8 undoubted right, to 


command one day in the capitol.” 


To ſum up all, there were not the 


leaſt ridiculous actions of which An- 


tony in his fond exceſſes had been. 


_ guilty, through the bewitching inſti- 
gation of Cleopatra, but what were 
minutely detailed, and rather exagge- 

5 rated than ſoftened to the ſenate. 


Geminius was diſpatched to An- 
tony by his friends at Rome, to. ac- 
quaint him with the ſtate of affairs. 
there, and recommend to him more 
circumſpection in his future conduct; 
for that otherwiſe he would certainly 


| expoſe himſelf to the danger of be- 
ing diveſted of the office of conſul ; 


nay, of his government's being taken 
away from him, and what was ſtill 
worſe, of being proclaimed an enemy 
to the Roman ſtate, ws” 

But 


( 257 ) 


But Cleopatra looking on Geminius 
as a ſpy of Octavia's, took ſuch care. 
that he ſhould have no private inter- 
view with Antony, to inform him of 
the great danger he was in, ſo that the 
friendly meſſenger without having been 
able to effect any thing with the faſ- 
cinated and undone Antony, returned 
to Rome, where moſt of his friends, 
in conſequence began to give him 
over, and deſpair of any recovery, he 
appearing to them a man devoted to. 
ruin. 


A war ſoon beaks out in conſe=. 
quence between Octavius Cæſar and 
Marc Antony. But ſo great was the 
former's, policy, that the queen of 
Egypt's name only, and not that of 
Antony, was mentioned, and for the 
by-reaſon, that in his ſenſe Antony 
was diveſted of his government. 


Both 


mY 158) 


Fock p parties being ready to commit 
hoftlicies, there appeared two hun- 
dred gallies well equipped, twelve 
thouſand horſe, and eighty thouſand 
foot, on the fide of Octavius Cæſar. 


On chat of Mare Antony there were 
no leſs in number than five hundred 
gallies equally well appointed, each 
of them having eight or ten ranks of 
oars, ſo very ſuperb that they ſeemed. 
to be deſigned for — and ſhewy. 


Moreover his forces bo land con- 
ſiſted of twelve thouſand cavalry, and 
one hundred thouſand infantry. He 
was attended to that war by eleven 
kings. About this time the battle 
of Actium, ſo calebented 1 in Tory was 
near at hand. 


„ 


(67590 


The alles of Mate Antony's 
friends to him was to rely entirely 
on his land-forces, which were ſu- 
perior to Cæſar's, and to conſider be- 
fides how bally his navy was ſupplied. 
Several captains of his veſfels were 

impreſſing men wherever they could, 
and of the moſt infamous conditions, 


8 Notwichltanding this great diſad- 

vantage, Cleopatra' was reſolved that 
Marc Antony ſhould try his fortune 
by ſea, becauſe the Egytian veſſels 
made a great part of the fleet. work; 


6b after a i train ebnet. 
But in the midſt of the action, 
Agrippa, entruſted by Cæſar with the 
command of his left ſquadron, by the 
extending of his left wing, meant to 
hem! in Marc Antony 3 


Which 


K on ) 


Which Publicola; who, i in conjunc- 
tion with Marc Antony, commanded: 
his left wing, having obſerved, they 
found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of taking up more room to defeat the. 
Intent of the enemy, 


By. this movement of Publicola's, 
the main body was left expoſed, and 
very much diſpirited thereat, Arrun- 
tius attacking it very ſtrenuouſly at. 
the fame tune. 


The perfidious Cleopatra, perceiv- 
ing that ſucceſs inclined rather againſt, 
than for Marc Antony, bethought 
her of paying court before-hand to 
Octavius Czſar, by betraying her too 
indulgent lover's cauſe. 


7 She therefore 3 all the ſails 
ſhe could, ran athwart thoſe that 
3 Were 


1 

were engaged, threw Antony's fleet 
into a general diſorder, by means of 
its opening to receive hers. This emi- 
nent piece of diſſervice being done; 


to Peloponneſus did the traitreſs ſteer 
her courſe. 


Diſconcerted Antony having in com- 
pany with him but Scellius and Alex- 
ander of Syria, got on board of a 
galley with five ranks of oars, and 
impatiently purſued his fair deſtroyer, 
ſo devoted was he to her, and ripe 
for deſtruction. 


As ſoon as the unfortunate Antony 
had got on board Cleopatra's galley, 
into which ſhe could not refuſe re- 
ceiving him with any decency, (tho' 
at heart it was entirely diſagreeable 
to her) he neither deſired to ſee, 1 nor 


5 e to her. 


He 


(162) 


He ſeated himſelf in a melancholß 
poſture at the ſtern of the galley, his 
head reclining on his hand; and un- 

til they arrived at Tenarus, which 
was the ſpace of three days, did he 
continue in this gloomy mood. 


There ſhe attempted not a fincere 
but a temporary reconciliation, till 
fuch times as ſhe could be fafely rid 
of him. She employed the moſt ex- 
pert among her women to excite the 
defeated Triumvir's compaſſion, by 
pain to him in the ſtrongeſt co- 

lotrs the violent affliftion ſhe was 
under, for the fatal error ſhe had 
committed in that ill-judged flight, 
which ought to be folely imputed to 
2 natural bony” of ner lex. 


Then they b 
her beauty v was heightened by her pre- 


© ſent 


(163) 


ſent diſtreſs, and that their miſtreſs 
regretted not the loſs of any thing in 
this world, but his cruelly ſeparating 
himſelf from her : that if he would 
condeſcend to make her happy with 
| his preſence, no earthly loſs ſhould 

then give her the leaſt concern. 


Theſe faithful e and; wor- 
thy agents of their employer, ac- 
quitted themſelves ſo well of their 
commiſſion, that in a little time they 
not only brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between the complaining parties; 
but on the very extraordinary terms, 
that the injured Antony ſhould aſk 


pardon of the guilty Cleopatra, for 
her having en his cauſe. Fil ft 


= his woman 8 * this 8 

| Triumvir, whoſe hiſtory can ſcarcs 
be read with patience, appeared be- 
fore his angry dear, with the ſup- 
pliant 


( 164 ) 
pliant and deprecatory countenance of 
an offender, while the queen of Egypt's 
_ unparalleled impudence deigned as it 
were to admit him to her prefence, 
with all the aſſumed airs of offended 

majeſty; that, through exceſſive love, 
was wrought upon to pardon a cri- 
minal, of whom ſhe had ſo much 

reaſon to es apa e 


| Many of Antony's e add a 
great number of His friends, who 
had eſcaped after the general defeat, 
joined him at Tenarus. The ſpirite d 
relation they made to him of the 
obſtinate bravery his fleet ſhewed in 
the action, as well as of the inviolable 
fidelity of his ſoldiers, who proved 
deaf to all the offers made them 
by Cæſar's ambaſſadors, till ſuch time 
as they found themſelves abandoned 
by * officers, renewed his grief, 
N 


( 165) 


and replunged him into his former 
melancholy. 


Grief having taken entire poſſeſſion 
of the ſoul of Antony, he was attended 
but by two friends in whom he could 

confide. The deceitful Cleopatra re- 
tired to Egypt; all her thoughts were 
taken up with conſidering on means 
to be never more troubled with her 
ruined lover's preſence; that ſhe might 
in conſequence with the more eaſe 
and freedom to herſelf, pay court to 
the ſucceſsful Octavius : for ſucceſs, 
and not any particular man, had ever 
been the object of her eſteem. 


Antony's deſperate ſituation was 
farther aggravated, on hearing that 
the perſon who commanded for him 
in Lybia, was gong over to Octavius 
with all the forces of that country. 
He was ſo affected by this unexpected 


1 deſertion 


( 266 ) 
deſertion of the Lybian governor, that 
he reſolved to put a period to his un- 
happy life. But the interpoſition of 
one of his faithful friends prevented 
his perpetrating ſo raſh a deed. He 
then repaired to Egypt, the cauſe of 


all his misfortunes, where he ex- 
pected to find a kind aſylum. 


The ſubtle Cleopatra, though not 

very unwilling toforce awaythe defeat- 
ed and fugitive Antony, yet not judg- 
ing the time for his entire deſtruction as 
yet come, and not knowing how Cæſar 
might approve ſuch a fiep did not 
proceed to the laſt extremity againſt 


him. 


The reſolution that ſeemed the 
moſt prudent to her in ſo trying a di- 
lemma, was by flying from Egypt to 
debar Antony the deſired happineſs of 


ſeeing her ; the only thing that could 
afford 


( 167) 
afford him comfort in his inſuperable 
difficulties, into. which his -credulity 
had been plunged by her — 1 


wickedneſs. 


She attempted to carry into areru- 
tion a moſt extravagant project in the 
manner hereto annexed. There was 
a ſmall neck of land between the 
Egyptian and the Red Sea, that di- 
vides Africa from Aſia, and is not 
much above thirty miles acroſs in the 
narroweſt part. 


Her ſcheme was to have haw led over 
this neck of land a ſcore of gallies, 
and navigate therein with all her trea- 

ſure on the Red Sea, till fortune ſhould 
throw her on ſome remote country, 
where ſhe might live free from fla- 
very, and have a chance, by putting 
in force her ſo often ſucceſsful arti- 
fices, to betray more warriors and 


potentates. 


( 168 ) 
potentates. For of ſo wicked a diſ- 
| poſition was ſhe, that to do miſchief 


was dearer to her, than her poſſeſ- 
ſions. 


But the Arabians of Petra having 
burnt the firſt gallies that were car- 
ried over, ſhe abandoned ſo imprac- 
ticable an undertaking, and iſſued im- 
mediate orders that the ſeveral ave- 
nues of her kingdom, ſhould be for- 
tified with all poſſible ſpeed. 


During theſe tranſactions, the fal- 
len and diſconſolate Triumvir returned 
again to Alexandria. His ſufferings 
were the leaſt object of Cleopatra's 
concern, whoſe thoughts were en- 
tirely taken up with hopes of ingra- 
tiating herſelf with Cæſar, and being 
effectually delivered of the ruined An- 
tony's hated preſence, 


Her 


( 169 ) 


Her cold treatment of, and beha- 
viour to him, ſo added to his affliction, 
| that he determined to ſeek an aſylum 
_ elſewhere; which her ungrateful cru- 
| elty oppoſed. The only acceſſible re- 

fuge then left to him, was to retreat 
to the ſea- ſide, and build a houſe in the 
iſle of Pharos, which he did, and cal- 
led it his Timonium; thereby inſinu- 
| ating that his meaning was to copy 
Timon of Athens in railing againſt 
mankind : having been, like him, be- 
trayed by thoſe on whom he thought 
he might have the ſtrongeſt reliance. 


| Had Cleopatra been ſure of gain- 
ing Cæſar's favour by her mal-treat- 
ing Antony, ſhe would have left him 
1 pag 


(170) | 
to rave his heart out in that ſolitude, 
nor ever think of adminiſtring the 
leaſt comfort to his affliction. But 
ſhe had received undoubted informa- 
tion, that ſhe was not to expect the 
leaſt. kind uſage from Octavius, who 
was filled with indignation againſt her, 
as the cauſe of all the diſhonourable 
treatment his injured ſiſter Octavia 


had received from her deluded 


huſband. . 


The ſubtle queen, to make a virtue 
of neceſſity, and cloſe her life with 
the appearances, though in fact with- 
out theleaſt real ſentiment of gratitude, 
ſent meſſenger to Antony, entreat - 
ing him in her name to return to 


Alexandria, which he complied with. 


de 


In order to divert all reflection 
from him, ſhe revived their former 
banquetting and revelry, and ſubſti- 
tuted to the order of the Inimitable 
Livers, another, which ſhe named, the 
expirers together, and that for ſplen- 
dor and luxury was not inferior to 
the former. | 


The fooliſh Antony's phrenzy was 
ſo ſoothed by this delufion of the 
queen's, as to make him vainly believe 
that thereby ſhe emblematically de- 
clared ſhe would rather die with him, 
than live with wy | * FO: m_ 


en being reſolved to pre- | 
pare againſt the worſt events, had 
12 various 


6 
various ſorts of poiſonous drugs col- 
lected for her uſe, that by trying ex- 
periments with them on criminals 
condemned to death, ſhe might know 
which was the 1 palaful in its ope- 
ration. «2 


| She Joaked on theunhappy wretches 
while they were in the moſt violent 
agonies with a calm compoſure, and 
quite unmoved, as at beholding any 
common trifling occurrence. From 
her having obſerved that ſharp pains 
and frequent convulſions were cauſed 
by. quick poiſons, and that thoſe of a 
milder nature took up a longer time 
to produce their effect, ſhe ordered 
all ſorts of venomous. creatures to be 


A and applications of them 
to 


— 


(173) 
to be made to different perſons for her 
own inſpection. 


She was convinced, after a very 
ſtrict examination, that the aſp was 
preferable to them all, for its bite, 
which, without exciting any apparent 
convulſion, cauſed in the head a very 
great heavineſs, and a propenſity to 
ſleep in conſequence; during which 
ſleepineſs the face was bedewed with 
a gentle ſweet, and ſuch a general 
numbneſs enſued, that they departed 
hfe as if immerged in a lethargy. 


She iſſued her orders at the ſame 
time for building, (contiguous to the 
temple of Iſis) ſeveral monuments and 


tombs of a a heighth, which 


( 174 ) 


have been ſince objects of admiration, 


for their amazing as well as curious 
workmanſhip. 


She had all her treaſure of filver, 
gold, pearls, emeralds, &c. carried 
thither with a great number of torches, 
a conſiderable quantity of flax, and 
combuſtibles of every kind; being de- 


termined on a diſcovery of no hopes 


of any favour, to ſnatch herſelf ſud- 
denly from the reach of the victor's 
power. 


Octavius's avarice was alarmed at 


this proceeding of the queen of Egypt, 


leſt in a fit of deſpair ſhe ſhould com- 
mit fo valuable a treaſure to the 


flames, and chereby deprive him of 


a tri- 


( 175) - 
a triumph he ſo ardently wiſhed 
SD | XI 


But in order to make Cleopatra 


forego her deſperate reſolution, Oc- 


tavius ſent daily meſſengers, who were 
to inſinuate that ſhe might expect 
great indulgence from him ; but her 
juſtly- founded ſuſpicion of being led 
in triumph, of which Octavia and 
Livia were to be ſpectatreſſes, made 
her remain ſuſpended, and defer the 
ruin of Antony. 17 5 

At all events, in behalf of herſelf 
and children, ſhe petitioned for the 
kingdom of Egypt, and that Antony 
might live in the kingdom as a pri- 
vate man; and at the fame time ſent 


(176) 
as a preſent a golden chair, ſceptre; 
and crown, to Octavius. 


He diſdained to return any anſwer 
relative to the fate of Antony; but 
ſent promiſes to Cleopatra, that from 
him ſhe might expect every favour he 
could reaſonably grant : if ſhe would 
either have Marc Antony murdered, 
or driven out of her kingdom. 


Although this propoſal of Octa- 
vius to Cleopatra againſt the unhappy 
man, who had facrificed his all for 

her, did not in the leaſt ſhock her de- 
licacy; yet by bribing the meſſenger, 
ſhe found ſhe had no great room to 
form any reliance on Cæſar, to whom 

ſhe would readily ſacrifice Marc An- 
| tony, 


(17) 
tony, were there any hopes of mak- 
ing him ſenſible of her charms. 


However, ſhe ford time to time 
would ſooth her chafed fancy with 
the hopes of making Auguſtus, a new 
flave of her charms and cunning. 

But to ſuch flattering thoughts as 
often ſucceeded a heavy gloom, from 
the dreadful apprehenfion of being 
carried a captive to Rome, and doomed 
to follow the car of Octavius in a tri- 
umph through the ſtreets, a victim 
of Octavia's reſentment, and the ſcorn 
of an incenſed people, for all the miſ- 
chief ſhe had been the occafion of. 


While ſhe continued *to impoſe on 
Antony, (by celebrating their birth- 
days, and indulging in other extra- 

vagant follies,) in order to ingratiate 
herſelf with Octavius, from whom ſhe 


T's had 


(178) 


had received ſome intimation of his. 
being capable of a paſſion, * ſhe: gave 
Peluſium to him, having ſent private 
orders for that purpoſe to the gover- 
nor. As ſoonas Cæſar was in poſſeſſion 
of Peluſium, the city of Alexandria 
was the great object againſt which he 
made all his forces march. 


In this critical ſituation Marc An- 
tony and Cleopatra acted very oppo- 
ſite parts. For while he laboured to 
animate the citizens of Alexandria to 
take up arms, and march out againſt 
the approaching forces of Octavius, 
ſhe gave private orders to the con- 
trary. 1 


Antony, however, on Cæſar's firſt 
arrival made à vigorous ſally, in 
which he put to the rout the cavalry of 


his a 3 driving them back to 
their 


(1759) 
their trenches. He returned to the 
palace in his armour with an air of 
triumph, and congratulated with Cle- 


opatra on the fortunate event of that 
day's battle. 


This perfidious woman, who re- 
ceived and embraced him with all 
ſeeming demonſtrations of joy, ſent 
immediate intelligence by a faithful 
meſſenger to Octavius, that through 
her perſuaſion Antony ſhould attack 
him the next day by ſea and land; but 
that ſhe had ſo managed affairs, as that 

he (Octavius) might rely that both 
Antony's fleet and cavalry would go 
over to him. | 


Octavius treated with the greateſt 
ſcorn a challenge ſent to him by An- 
tony to fight] in fiogte combat; adding, 
I 5 that 
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that ſince he (Antony) was juſtly 


tired of his infamous life; he might 
find ſeveral other ways of putting an 


end to it. Cleopatra took care to ag- 
gravate the affront, and fire him with 
ſo raging a reſentment as to make him 
determine on giving Octavius battle 
by ſea and land the next da 5 


; 8 paſſed/ 
night in the greatoſ agit $ | 
time hoping that through 0 - 
fections ſhe might-be miſtreſs of 


world; dreading at another tin by 
caſe he ſhould deceive her hopes, the 
ignominy of chains, a d being made 


the principal pageant of a triumphal 
* 


| That 


That thought ſtung her to the 
quick — but ſtarting up from her bed, 


ſhe cried aloud : At the worſt, one 


refuge ſtill remains, death] to whoſe 


fatal ſcythe the conquerors and con- 
quered fall an equal prey. If I ſhall 
have room to ſuſpect fallacy from Oc- 
tavius, why then my ſettled reſolution 


have lived, to die under falſe colours: 
and triumph in the ſemblance of be- 
ing conſtant to his love.” | 


At the dawn of day Antony march- 
ed out of the city gates with the in- 
fantry, which he poſted on an emi- 
nence. The firſt intereſting object 
he faw was the flect of his fide bear- 


ing 


* 


is, to expire with Antony; and as I 


* 
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ing directly down upon the enemy's. 


He looked earneſtly. upon, to fee 
what might be the event of that 
movement. „„ 


But ha. to 0 hi great aſtoniſhment; 


he beheld the two fleets, inſtead of 

commencing acts of hoſtility, ap- 

proach and mutually falute each other, 

and having joined, make nn for 
ee. | 


To add to his grief for this deſer- 
tion of the fleet, on turning about, he 
ſaw his cayalry going from him to Oc- 


tavius. His infantry being ſoon after 
beat, he retreated with them within 


the walls of Alexandria, exclaiming 
| aloud as 1 went along: Lour 
1 : queen, 


* 
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queen, for whoſe cauſe I was ee 
has n me. 4 


She, dreading the conſequence of 
thoſe exclamations, as well as An- 
tony's outrageous fury at her having 
ſo baſely ruined him, through a feign- 
ed pretext of her fearing to fall into 
the hands of Octavius, fled to the mo- 
nument which ſhe ordered to be made 
as faſt as poſſible, and gave poſitive or- 
ders that no perſon whatſoever ſhould 
have admittance, without being pre- 
viouſly furniſhed with her We * 


miſſion. 


CEN 


She ordered her emiſlaries to ru- 
mour abroad that ſhe was dead. 
About that time Dollabella, one of 
the 


* 
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the late Julius Czfar's favourites, and 
who had been ſmitten with Cleopa- 
tra's charms, bid her not feed her 
fancy with vain hopes, but to fear 
the worſt from Octavius Cæſar. 


Alarmed by this news, and of two 
evils reſolved to chuſe the leaſt, ſhe 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Antony to 
inform him of her being ſtill alive, 
and hat the only happineſs this world 
could yet afford her, would be to ſee 
bim at het monument 


The meſſage reached Antony too 
late, for upon the firſt report he had 
heard of Cleopatra's death, he com- 
manded a faithful follower of his, 
called Eros, (who was bound in pro- 
ave miſe 
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miſe to kill him whenever danger 
ſhould appear inevitable, by putting 
an immediate end to his miſery,) to to 
fulfil the ſaid promiſe. 


But the faithful Eros, unable to 
execute ſo dreadful a command, 
ſhunned the neceſſity of killing his 
maſter by murdering himſelf. At 
fight of which Antony ran upon his 
own ſword, and dropt upon a couch. 
His wound, although mortal, not 
cauſing immediate death, he ordered 
himſelf to be carried to the monu- 
ment, where the diſconſolate queen 
enjoyed in tendereſt expreſſions their 
laſt interview. Her ſorrow was vio- 
lent, not on account of the bleeding 
object that lay before her, but for her 
diſappointed 


(6) 


5 ambition, which: how- 
ever Antony (impoſed on to the laſt) 
interpreted to be grief for the ſituation 
in which ſhe then beheld him. 


The expiring Triumvir, inſtead of 
breaking out into any violent rebukes, 
did all in his power to ſooth her tor- 
mented ſpirit. He affected a chear- 
ful countenance, ſuppreſfed his ſighs, 
and called for ſome wine, entreating 
her rather to recall to mind their paſt 
happinefs, than to idly lament their 
n rent. | NATE 


"She fon ſaw plan Cæſar 5 drift, 
by the frequent flattering meſſages 
and the political viſit he had paid 
her in perſon, in order that by his fal- 


lacjous promiſes ſhe might be recon- 
9 CcCiled 


„„ 
ciled to life, and he thereby have the 
better opportunity, of getting her, and 

her immenſe treaſure, into his poſſeſ- 
ſion. I 


Her requeſt, which he readily 
granted, was, that ſhe might be per- 
mitted to inter Marc Antony. On 
that ſolemn occafion- ſhe acted all the 
mockery of woe, to cheat the world 
at her exit; by hoping that i it ſhould 
believe her to have died the victim of 
her conſtant love to him. But had 
Octayius proved kind and coming to 
her wiſhes, Antony, for her, might 
have lain a prey to the ravenous fowls 
of the air. | 


| The ſcene of her acted lamentation 
being nets! ſhe adorned Antony's 
monument 


(188) 
monument with garlands in a moſt 


elegant manner, often kiſſing and 


dewing it with her tears. Her at- 


tendants were then ordered to prepare 
a bath for her. After ſhe had bathed 
he ſat down to ſupper, + and indulged 


in a luxurious manner. 


* % 


A ib drefied like a peaſant de- 
. her guards, through the pre- 
text of bringing her ſome figs, under 
whoſe leaves he brought a concealed 
aſp to her. She wrote a letter to Oc- 


tavius, imploring that he would or- 
der her to: be interred in the ſame 


tomb with Antony. Having given 
the letter into the hands of a faithful 
meſſenger, ſhe applied the aſp, and 


ſdon after expired, not a victim of 
true lobe, as ſhe would fain have 


* , of 
Ten nd | 


it 
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It imagined, but of ambition and 


perfidy. 


For in her life-time ſhe had often 
declared, that if all the eſtimable qua- 
lifications, ſcattered among mankind, 
were centered.in one, they could have 


no charms for her, but as far as their 
poſſeſſor could be inſtrumental to her 
ambition; and that at any time ſhe 


would betray beauty and excellence 
to turpitude and deformity, ſo ſhe 
could thereby add to her aggrandiſe- 
ment. 1 | 
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